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Stettinius: His UNO Child Begins to Walk 
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| gp your toast for "46... you'll enjoy it cari 
more with SCHENLEY Reserve. Its satisfying on 
flavor . .. rich and mellow . . . makes SCHENLEY oh 
Reserve the right whiskey for the New Year. day 
BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL “0 
SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, N. ¥. C. h 23, 
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BEST RESOLUTION FOR THE NEW YEAR—BUY and HOLD VICTORY BONDS! 








It used to burn up every 23 days 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


OU could smell the rubber burn- 

ing, two blocks away. To make 
cement, limestone is heated red hot, 
then sprayed with water as it’s 
dumped onto a moving belt to be 
carried to the crushing rolls. To keep 
cost down, there can be no waiting 
for the stone to cool and the belt 
must carry 14,000 barrels of it every 
day. But that sizzling limestone 
burned out belts of almost every 
known make . . . they averaged only 
23 days. 


Belts using steel cables instead of 
cotton fabric were tried; ive 
special rubber covers were used. They 
Weten’t much better. - 


B.F.Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped a new principle of belting 
called the cord belt, in which fabric 
is replaced by individual cords, each 
imbedded in rubber. It had lasted as 
much as 10 times longer than other 
belts where shock load occurs — the 


. rubber-protected cords absorb the 


shock where fabric tears. 
B.F.Goodrich men reasoned this 
rubber insulation would protect 
against heat, too. They combined the 
cord belt principle with a regular 
B.F.Goodrich synthetic rubber — 
especially compounded to stand the 
heat. Here was the most severe test 


possible for the B.F.Goodrich cord 
principle. 

The B.F.Goodrich belt was in- 
stalled and the red-hot limestone 
poured out onto it. The belt lasted 
150 days — more than 6 times longer! 
Less cost for replacement, lower main- 
tenance, greater and more uniform 
production — typical results in thou- 
sands of plants from the constant 
improvement B.F.Goodrich research 
makes in all rubber products. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio, 


B.F. Goodrich 
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it’s the 


FULL-POWER 


Diesel Locomotive by 


IRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 
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LETTERS 


California’s Sad Boast 


There was a letter printed in NEwsweex 
of Dec. 3, signed by a Texan, Capt. Talbot, 
A.C., which makes one believe General Sher- 
man was right about Texas. We have all 
read about the Texan_that made pancakes 
the size that syrup had to be applied with a 
garden hose. 

The printed letter did not state the size of 
the flat cars that carried one melon each, 
but here in California the melon vines grow 
so fast that they drag the melons along the 
ground and wear them out in transit. Hurrah 
for General Sherman and Texas! 


Paut DuN Lap 











Richmond, Calif. 

A Palace Guard on Mayerling 

I was very much interested in your 
Stockholm correspondent’s findings on the 
Mayerling drama (Dec. 17), since I already 
knew the story. 

My grandfather, a Polish Austrian, told 
the story shortly before his death in 1943, | 
He was a guard in the emperor’s palace. He | 
said that Rudolph and his brother had re- | 
turned from a successful hunting trip and 
wished to celebrate their success with a stag 
party in the palace, to which all the guards 
were invited. After everyone had become 
quite drunk, someone brought a girl into the 





Culver 
Rudolph and his mistress, Marie Vetsera 


room. Who she was, grandfather didn’t say, 
but. being the only woman at the party, she 
naturally received quite a bit of attention. 
Rudolph and his brother began arguing 
over the girl, in a gentlemanly way, but the 
argument became heated and the brother 
picked up a champagne bottle and hit Re- 
dolph on the head. He was killed almost in- 
stantly. 

The emperor was summoned and his first 
words were that no one was to tell what had 
happened, that no one was to know that his 
son had died in a brawl. 

I offer this information for what it is worth. 
It may not be quite correct. 

Mrs. GLEN MIDGARDEN 

Great Bend, Kans. 

Straight From O’Donnell 
My sincere congratulations to Mr. James 
P. O'Donnell on his article in your issue off 

Dec. 24 on fraternization. : 

Mr. O’Donnell’s powers of observation, 
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CK School Type or, The Knight 


in the Pince-Nez. 
He still holds water faucet while we guzzle 
first. Dofts hat in elevators. Even gives us 
gals a seat... in front of a Comptometer! 





Weakly PG «- . blames us for 
his bay window. Be- 
cause—says he—with an office-full of Compt- 


ometer operators, he never has to watch his: 
figures. And look what's happened now! 


The franker « « » snapped in act 
of hatching a Thought. 


Namely, what would life be like without us? 
Unbalanced books! Unpaid payrolls! Hey, 
Boss—lay down that pistol! 








Super Guy «2.@ stern and ear- 
nest character who 


thrives on ACTION. Supreme confidence in 
flying fingers at business end of o Compt- 
ometer making “Miracle” a cinch. 





latch on to 
a mistake at eighty paces. Once lion, now 


lamb. Magic. key on Comptometer catches 
errors so we don’t catch it .. . ever! 





Caper Coavor, «-- pets vativ 


ties at drop of a 
brass het. Usually about how we turn out 
more figure work in less time than a team of 
wizards. That fast? Yup, no fooling! 











The howe . keen about Compt- 


ometers on account of they‘re 
so quiet. Never has to raise the roof when 
he feels like raising BLAZES. (Note: This 
. happens with the best of bosses, but only 
seldom around here.) 








... the one and only 
Fin- tg 70a reason why a Compt- 
ometer shouldn’t happen to a nice, deserving 
girl. Darn its buttons, anywoy!. We whip 
through work in such a rush, he grabs his 
hat and leaves the office right at the crack 
of 5! 








Composile Gow... nn" 

every boss on 
the list. Plus one habit we forgot to mention 
that all good bosses have. A habit of hint- 
ing that the Comptometer operator is @ 
pretty important addition to any business 
office. He calls us his “key women” and 
hands us the bouquets! 





|. The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by the Comptometer Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, i. 
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World Famous Trade-Marks 


“at Home: 





O industrial asset is more jealously 


guarded than a good trade-mark. 


It is the symbol of quality upon which a manu- 
facturer stakes his reputation . . . and his future. 


That’s why you find so many famous trade-marks 
“at home” in Southern New England, because 
here are the skills and facilities which contribute 
so much to a product’s high — and uniform — 
standards. 


Hats, tooth powder, coaster brakes . . . toasters, 
sewing machines, skid chains . . . tires, rifles, 
electric shavers . . . there is no end to the variety 
of “name” goods manufactured in Western Con- 
necticut alone ... and they are here for these very 


good reasons: 


Southern New England is industrially-minded in 
all that it does .. . and has been for generations. 


Southern New England is the heart of the world’s 
richest market. Within a radius of 500 miles of its 
center, live 58,000,000 consumers who will take 
all Southern New England can produce... and 
more. 


Southern New England is at tidewater. And man- 
ufacturers locating within this area have ready 
access to the great sea lanes of expanding i interna- 
tional trade. 


Southern New England is a good place to live 
and raise a family. 


Add them all together and you can come to but 
one conclusion: Southern New England would 
be a great place for your business, too. 


Yours for the asking—a full-color. booklet: 
Southern New England for Tomorrow’s Indus- 
try’’, Get your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, 
Manager of Industrial Development, The New 
Haven Railroad, 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


This #s one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 


ou WeEW HAVEN » 


Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of rat 
and highway piper that puts every manufacturer 
“ON THE MAIN LINE”, 
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“T just need a patch of oil cloth. Do I 
have to buy the whole yard?” asks the farm 
| gicl shopping on Saturday. 
'  “T wouldn’t buy it, ma’am, if you don’t 
need it,” 
| advises the wavering shopper. 
“This is no easy money country,” says 
| big Charley Jones, closer operator in the 
i Culpeper mill of Rochester Ropes, “Folks 
here expect to work for a living. And they 
don’t mind workin’ hard if they can make 
a better one.”” Charley Jones ought to know, 
for his family has lived around here since 
vearly Colonial times. 
Fora country town of 3,000, Culpeper 
‘has a very creditable number of comfortable 
fortunes; but all of them were made over a 
petiod of time... and most with hard work 


ROCHESTER 


CULPEPER, Venema 


the salesman in the hardware store 4 : 


“No easy-money country...” 


and long saving. No land boom, oil strike, 
industrial development or quick turn left any 
appreciable unearned increment. 
The town’s tycoons still 
conform to time-honored 
} tradition. And the young 
cg people are far from gilded, 
tse make the best of their limited 
opportunities. The section’s prosperous dairy 
farms, logging, road maintenance, local stores 
and garages represented the job roster, until 
Rochester Ropes came along. 

Making wire rope is no sinecure, calls for 
both skill and strength . . . but it was a 
chance to make a better living, and to help 
thewar effort. The Culpeper people who came 


value . . . It wouldn’: occur to them to give 
anything but good value, war or no war. Of 
old American stock, proud, independent, 
their personal integrity goes into every foot of 
wire rope they make. And their pride in 
their work equals ours in their product. 


New, modern, efficient and equipped 
with the most advanced facilities, our plant 
in Culpeper produces what we believe is the 
best wire rope made anywhere . . . And the 
plus quality is the people who make it! 


with us leaned fast, worked hard and well<--RPae 
—piled up an astonishing war peoduetion = 


record, and gave the U.S. taxpayers excellent 


Culpeper, Ve..and 
Jamaica, N. Ycplons 






















































































































































































Slick as a whistle... 


and we mean the method of handling this heavy shaft, 
as well as its smooth surface. The same 
dependable Yellow Strand team that conveyed the 
rough forging to the lathe will safeguard 
the machined product through its final stages. 


% You stand to gain, too, by pairing Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. For patented preforming and braiding engineer 
added flexibility into rope noted for stamina. Matched 
Yellow Strand units are promoting a better flow of work, | 
lower costs, for mills, factories, railroads, utilities . . . just as 
‘ they will deliver on your closely-figured operations. 
Specify both constructions clearly: Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS: 


- 











International 


O’Donnell knows the GI’s in Germany 


shrewd appraisal, and frank, open-minded 
reporting shone out like a light amidst the 
dark half-truths and ill-smelling propaganda 
that constitute the major part of so-called 
“news” emanating from Chaos Europe. 

I read Mr. O’Donnell’s article while 
“sweating out” that phone call home after 
debarking from the boat which brought me 
from Germany and landed me here Dec. 24, 
A good healthy rash of articles with as keen 
insight and analysis and so frank “spade is 
a spade” treatment and I will know that I 
can hang up my OD’s for good. 

Good luck and lots of paper for Mr, 
O’Donnell. ; 

- Sct. C. GUNDLACH Jr. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ May I compliment you and writer O’Don- 
nell in getting out and across several points. 
Having been an orientation officer for several 
thousand soldiers from December 1948 
through October 1944, perhaps I apprec- 
ated this’ article more than others will. k 
gave the truth as I so often wished to be able 
to do. 

We orientation officers had a job that was 
not always to our way of thinking. We had 
a specific program laid out for us, and woe 
betide the one that digressed. Perhaps that 
is why so many of us (and so many of the 
enlisted men we tried to “orient”) got dis 
gusted. 

Joun F. Prescott 

Detroit, Mich. 


Reuters’ Loan Scoop 


The suggestion in your Dec. 17 story 
“Scooped Again” that Reuters achieved 4 
scoop on the terms of the Anglo-American 
loan agreement “by the simple device o 
filing the news from official documents inf 
spite of a pledge to hold it for 26 hours” # | 
false. 

The fact: I reported vital terms of the} 
loan (total amount, interest rate, and repay: 
ment period) 22 hours before the State De 








. Address all correspondence r sul 
tions to Circulation dence regarding Fa WEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New a 


i iddress: Sen 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for | 
change to become effective. Prices: | 
U.S. one year, 


. and Hawaiian editions: $5. 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. . 

a year. Special rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 
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ght me Things smaller than a mouse may be dangerous. 

Yec. 24, 

on heel Insects, for example, carry the germs of 


pee diseases that may menace whole cities. 


oni * But science is ever looking for new 


H Jr. safeguards for civilization. And one of the 


most effective of these developed in years is 
socaall dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane—generally known as DDT. 
r seve : 


rr =—1948 
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You doubtless remember how—during the 
war—DDT largely eliminated the malarial 
mosquitoes of Saipan. And when, more recently, 
rats brought the bubonic plague to Malta, 
health authorities called for more DDT. 


ESCOTT 

















se Basic in the manufacture of DDT is chlorine— 

‘American one of the many chemicals produced in huge 

ee in quantities by Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation. 

hours’ #f Chemicals from Wyandotte served America well 

“a po during the war. In peace they will go increasingly 

State De into the production of materials for -glass, soap, textiles andoite 
and thousands of other products important to America. REG. U, 8. PAT. OFF. 

ae | i | 3 : OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

a ee | WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - wvanporrE, michigan 


Alkalies ¢ Chlorine Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
— Es. Fe Senta Ra TF Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the ome 





THE PALMER HOUSE 
Joseen P. Binns, Vice President and Managing Director 


With pride, Hittox Hotets announce the acquisi- 
tion of the Patmer Housr, Chicago, one of 
the world’s great hotels. Steeped in the lore of 
early Chicago, and host to discriminating trav 
elers through four generations, the PALMER 
House will continue, under Hilton ownership and 
management, to preserve its own unique person- 
ality, adhering at the same time to the high stand- 
ards of service and hospitality that are its own 


tradition and an inherent part of Hilton policy. 


HILTON hotels 


C. N. Hitton, President 


IN NEW YORK: s wee, IN CHICAGO: 
THE PLAZA and = bo] ad THE PALMER HOUSE 
THE ROOSEVELT WN e and THE STEVENS 
the 
IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: THE TOWN HOUSE 
AND THE AMBASSADOR 
IN DAYTON, OHIO: THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
IN EL PASO, LUBBOCK, LONGVIEW, PLAINVIEW, 
TEXAS: THE HILTON HOTEL 
IN LONG BEACH, CALIF. and 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO: THE HILTON HOTEL 


IN CHIHUAHUA, OLD MEXICO: THE PALACIO HILTON 
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LAST WORD IN LOCOMOTIVES! | 


Central's giant new 6,000 horsepow- 
er “Niagara” Type Locomotives for 
fast freight and passenger service. 
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Ask about plant sites on New York Central 


The Industrial Representatives listed below have a cata- 
logue of government-owned industrial plants in this area. 
They are also prepared to carry out surveys to find special 
advantages you may need. Let them help you find the right 
spot for your plant or warehouse... a location that will 
be “central” in every sense! 


Industrial Representatives 
BOSTON . .. . . South Station. . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . . La Salle St. Station . H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . . 230 East Ninth St. G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . . CentrabTerminal . . A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal. P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . . 466 Lexington Ave. . . W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route | 








to serve your 
“CENTRAL LOCATION” 


Locate your plant on New York Central and 
you'll have many factors pulling for your 
success. For one thing, you’ll have this Rail- 
road’s mighty new “‘Niagaras’’...plus a mod- 
ern motive power fleet of more than 4,000 
steam, electric and Diesel locomotives. 


On your side, too, will be all the advantages 
of the New York Central territory. Abundant 
electricity and industrial water. The biggest 
markets and ports. The greatest concentration 
of skilled manpower...plus nearby sources from 
which to draw America’s most varied combi- 
nation of raw and semi-processed materials. 


And pulling for you all day, every day, will 
be 136,000 Central railroaders ...a miodern 
transportation team, delivering smooth, effi- 
cient, on-time freight and passenger service 
geared to your special needs. 


NEW YORK 





























“WHY WILL A MAN let his hair go like 
that? It’s dull and lifeless. Must make a neat 
haircomb next to impossible. Yes, loose dan- 
druff, too. It’s Dry Scalp all right. Should I 
let him dream on or should I tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic?” 





5 drops a day 
keep 
Oty Scalp away 









THIS STORY has a happy ending. Just five 
drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check 
Dry Scalp by supplementing natural scalp 
oils. You see the difference in your hair. You 
feel the difference in your scalp. Loose 
dandruff disappears. Your hair stays neat, 
looks natural. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try 
it also with massage before every shampoo. 
It’s double care—both scalp and hair. 


Vaseline 


REG. VU. &. Pat. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 








partment issued the document. The message 
which Reuters carried on Dec. 5, therefore, 
merely reiterated the facts which I had sent 
22 hours before any correspondent saw the 
official document. 

Reuters’ achievement, in fact—an achieve- 


ment which has been completely obscured. 


by the protest stories—was a clear beat of 
almost 24 hours with a story obtained from 
independent sources through straightforward 
reporting initiative. 
STaNLEY W. Burcu 
Chief News Editor 
Reuters, Ltd. 
New York City 
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Variety’s Montreal Correspondent 

IN YOUR VERY CAPABLE ROUNDUP OF 
L’AFFAIRE ST. LAZARE IN CANADIAN SEC- 
TION OF DEC. $1 ISSUE YOU STATE ER- 
RONEOUSLY THAT “JOHNSTONE . . . WHO 
IS ALSO VARIETY CORRESPONDENT... I 
AM THE ONLY ACCREDITED VARIETY COR- 
RESPONDENT IN MONTREAL. 


CHARLES J. LAZARUS 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


on 


Added Comment on MacNider 

{n Newsweek Dec. 10, I.read, much to 
my disgust, about an 18-year-old Marine, 
Jack MacNider, who got out, with 38 points 
after his father “fixed” it with the higher- 
ups so his son could “continue his pre- 
medical studies.” Do Jack and his father, 
Brig. Gen. Hanford MacNider, think that 
other servicemen wouldn't like to get out to 
continue their prewar studies? I have 22 
months overseas, 29 months in the Navy, and 
I'm 20 years old. I’d just like to finish high 
school without the aid of a wheel chair. May- 
be my father should have been an admiral. 


By NAME WITHHELD 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Labor Despotism? 


The policy of “divide and conquer” has 

been successfully used by the CIO auto 
workers against the public as well as General 
Motors. 
_ We used to hear all kinds of complaints 
about meddling professors, state capitalism, 
and so on, when the New Deal was trying to 
regulate industry’s employment, price, and 
profit policies by law.’ What are we to call 
it when these policies are to be decided on 
and enforced by labor unions, while govern- 
ment and industry and the public stand 
helpless? 

There are many who align themselves with 
labor in its demand to examine the employ- 
ers’ books (NeEwsweex, Dec. 31, 1945), 
which really proves nothing very much about 
the economic position of industry in the 
brand-new peacetime setup and nothing at 
all about the possible effect of rapid wage 
raises in starting inflation from which work- 
ingmen will suffer with the rest of the public. 
But at the same time, they accept the unions’ 
statement that it would be tyrannous to make 
the unions open their books, which certainly 
might answer some neglected questions as to 
the cost of the “labor movement” to labor. 

A good example of this last point is 


Petrillo’s AFL musicians’ union. He once 
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Smooth writing 
and no bad breaks. 
That’s what you want 
on the business end 
of a pencil, VELVET 
points are smooth — 
and strong because 
the lead is bonded to 
the wood (Pressure- 
Proofed). Venus 
VELVETS are office 
favorites. Try them... 
you'll specify them! 


Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
.-. but only 5¢ 








VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 











Ansnrcan Leap Panci. Courant, Honoxsn, New Ji 

















... has given us 
a uniformity which we 


considered impossible ’”’ 


In the volume production of chemicals, split-second control is a prime 
requisite for successful operation. Here is where the Brown “Continuous 
Balance” ElectroniK Potentiometer, as well as other Brown instruments 


such as Brown Flowmeters and Thermometers, become valuable aids in 
NX maintaining production specifications and delivery quotas. 


This same product control, made possible by Brown instruments for 
ay industries at war, will make an even more valuable contribution with 
the urgent competition of peace under way. 


WH 


If your product involves temperature measurement or control and your 


goal is continuous product uniformity, you and your operating department 
BROWN will be interested in getting all the facts. A Brown engineer will give you a 
prompt opinion as to what Brown “Continuous Balance” can accomplish 
in your plant. The Brown Instrument Company, 4451 Wayne Avenue, 


Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
POTENTIOMETER 


FOR YOU... If you are not receiving “INSTRUMENTATION,” the 
Brown quarterly magazine presenting case histories of control problems now 
being solved for industry, have your secretary send for it. No obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN CONTROLS BY 


OPERATES On Honey well 


“CONTINUOUS BALANCE” PRINCIPLE 

































































Can precision control of power 
help you in experimental, design 
or production work? 


There apparently is no end to the ways 
in which versatile Oilgear Fluid Power 
can help industry turn out better prod- 
ucts. In the Stamford, Conn., Research 
Laboratories of the American Cyana- 
mide Company for example, Oilgear’s 
smooth, infinitely variable and precisely 
controllable power and speed are help- 
ing plastics research fully to investigate 
and compare the characteristics of vari- 
ous plastics throughout the full pressure 
range. : 

One of many desirable press cycles 
possible with Oilgear Fluid Power is: 
quick closing of platen a preset distance 
- « « maintaining a preset pressure for a 
preset time with low power input . : ; 
quick opening of platen a short preset 
distance . . . quick closing of platen . ; ; 
gradual pressure increase at an adjust- 
able rate with low power input .. . quick 
opening of platen to loading position. 

Whether you want stepless increments 
of power or speed, or precision control 

















points the way 
to better 
plastics products 


Eight Oilgear Fluid Power 

generators serve plastics 

molding presses in American 
4 Cya de Co. 





manually or automatically . ... whether 
you want complex combination of func- 
tions or a more conventional solution to 
rotary or straightline transmission prob- 
lems, you should investigate Oilgear 
Fluid Power without fail and without 
delay. Know more about this pliant power 
so easily molded to your needs. Write 
today. THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 





Acme 
Petrillo writes his own score on policy 


divided and conquered the record companies 
in order to create a fund of millions of dol- 
lars for the vague purpose of “advancing 


-music,” but indignantly rejected industry’s 


request to make public the contents and 
uses of the fund. His arbitrary policies have 
been blamed for making the musical theater 
in New York and throughout the United 
States stagnant. Now he claims the right, 


‘in effect, to establish a private customhouse 


of the airwaves and tax incoming musical 
broadcasts from foreign countries. 

It almost looks as if many elements of the 
public and in the government think that 
coercive regulation and paternalism are all 
right if they only come from the unions. Why 
should the unions set themselves up as the 
planning authority in society? Reuther may 
talk like a liberal for public consumption 
now, but the powers he wants will in the 


- long run put all our.industries under the rule 


of men like Petrillo. 
JosepH GHEDINI 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
PP 


From a Lardner Fan 
As fine a reporting ¢nedium as NEWSWEEK 

is and as thoroughly as every assignment 

foreign and domestic is handled, there is 

still one reason why I trudge newsstand- 

ward each week—and that is John Lardner. 

Lr. Ropert Hampton, III, USNR 

Washington, D. C. 
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Apartments for Bribe 


I can really appreciate your recent article 


in the Dec. 24 issue, having to do with the 
veteran and the housing problem. My brother 
was recently asked to smear the landlord 
with $400 so that he could get an apartment 
which was vacant at the time. This probably 
goes on all over the United States and of 
course makes one wonder whether our efforts 


to create a better world should first start at § 


home where the people have become met- 
cenary and forgotten the boys who made 
their democracy safe. 

The OPA should be used as an investi 
gating force to see that such people af 
properly punished. 

Prc BENJAMIN SHAPIRO © 

Camp Gruber, Okla. 














of the TWO GREAT FORD ENGINES 





se The 100 HP. V-8 + The 90 HP. Six 

;. Why Three-Quarter-Floating Rear Axle 

as the BODY DIMENSIONS: Length 78% inches * Width 
ar may 49 inches * Height 20.22 inches * Loading 
mption Height 23.73 inches * Load Space 45 cu. feet 
in the 

he rule 





= New Ford Pickup Truck . Today’s Ford Pickups are better trucks for your business. 
all They’re better trucks for any business. Exclusive Ford features and advancements make them 
— roadworthy—streetworthy—farmworthy. Look below. You'll find advantages only Ford can 
= offer—reasons why, year after year, registrations show “More Ford Trucks on the Road!” 
ISNR 
MORE ECONOMICAL, MORE RELIABLE, MORE ENDURING THAN EVER! 

of oie | TWO great engines—the rugged 100 H.P. V-8 with a score of important engineering advancements, or the 
ae 90 ELP. Six, for jobs that call for economical stop-and-go driving. Truck-type frame. Side-mounted springs. 
ar bebly Three-quarter-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted pinion and 4-pinion differential. Four double-action 
igri shock absorbers. Note the generous dimensions of the heavy-gage steel Ford Pickup body, shown above— 
ioe | 45 cubic feet of load space—wide enough for easy flat-loading of such 4-foot units as plywood or plasterboard 
10 made (no wheel housings). Floor is heavy-gage steel-surfaced, with formed skid-strips and hardwood under-flooring, 
. investi 


Tailgate, strong and rattle-free, swings full-down for loading. 


S| cS FORD TRUCKS 








The Second Lesson the teakettle taught 


Everyone knows the immortal story of Watt—the teakettle—and the steam engine. * But, here’s 
another great lesson the teakettle has taught. % That gray-brown, rock-hard deposit that collects 
inside teakettles, as every housewife knows, reduces the kettle’s efficiency—acts as an insulator— 
makes water slower to boil. * Heat has precipitated the calcium, magnesium, iron and other 
mineral products found in water. % The same thing happens in steam heating plants—in big 
industrial steam generators—in locomotives’ and battleships’ boilers—and similar equipment. * To 
remove this “‘scale’’ has been. a costly, time-consuming job. But, chemistry has found a quicker, 
better way. % Dowell Incorporated, a Dow subsidiary, has perfected and performs a scientific, 
chemical treatment that dissolves and removes boiler scale quickly—thoroughly—safely—and at low cost. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
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Soon after our 

Victory Edition for 

the Armed Forces 

in Tokyo hit the 

Ginza on Sept. 10, 

a parade of little 

Japanese men came 

into NEWSWEEK'S 

bureau asking 

o ‘ “Could we not be 
a4 permitted also to buy a copy of your mag- 
ine?” Their numbers increased as the 
days went by but their vocabulary never 
changed. It was always “Could we not be 
permitted, etc,” until a clergyman arrived 


dressed in neat blue, but shabby, serge. 
His was an interesting change of pace. It 
seems that, formerly, he had been a sub- 
scriber, but found that “delivery had been 
interrupted by hostilities!” 


Queries also began to pour in 
from Europeans and other English-speak- 
ing people, the Jap Foreign Office, and 
the Japanese Liaison Office and finally 
representatives from Nippoi Dempo Tsu- 
shina, book and magazine distributors, 
came around to bid for the NEWSWEEK 
distribution contract covering Japan. 
Highly enthusiastic over the widespread 
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demand for their publication, Karl Bach- 
meyer and Earl Pearson of our Tokyo bu- 
reau went around to see Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Forces MacArthur about 
a civilian edition for Japan. He approved. 


We especially appreciated Gen- 
eral MacArthur's encouragement because 
it gave us an opportunity to contribute 
to his policy of instilling in the Japanese 
the principles of democracy. That is one 
reason why we have arranged to have 


Tojo and Bachmeyer 


NEwswEEKX distributed to schools, librar- 
ies, scientific and other public institutions 
in Japan. While our first concern is to get 
the armed-forces edition to the GI’s, we 
believe expanding our editorial service to 
include a civilian edition in Tokyo is a 
definite publishing responsibility. 


Onur initial order to Toppan Print- 
ing, which also produces our armed- 
forces edition, was for 15,600 copies 
which sold out by noon on Dec. 18, the 
day they reached the streets and elicited 
the following statement from Brig. Gen. 
Ken. R. Dyke, chief of General of the 
Army MacArthur’s Civil Information and 
Education Section: “It is a cause of grati- 
fication . . . that arrangements have been 
made to place more copies of NEWSWEEK 
in the hands of the Japanese reading pub- 
lic. American publications such as NEws- 
WEEK are a potent and effective ally in 
the tremendous job of reorienting the 
Japanese people.” 


When you realize that at least ten 
of Hirohito’s subjects read each copy of 
NEWSWEEK’s Japanese edition and that 
the same number of GI’s pass around 
each issue, you can understand why we're 
enthusiastic about producing an objec- 
tively written news weekly with the speed 
of the planes flying our film to Tokyo. For 
today, no matter where a three-power 
conference is held, or where the first 
meeting of the UNO Assembly takes 
place, everyone, including the Japanese, 
wants to know the results, because they 
affect the lives of all of us? 
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THIS LOOKS LIKE A WAR PICTURE but it’s right here in the U.S.A. It shows a part of a telephone cable-laying job. 
We're planning to install 2,100,000 miles of Long Distance circuits within a year. é 


ots of action 
on the 


Long Distance front 


Long Distance“ calls are still at a high level and 
there’s still pressure on the wires. But we’re on 
the way to giving you more and better service 
than you’ve ever had before. 


Telephone factories are turning out equipment 
for peace with the same speed that they turned it 
out for war. All over the land, telephone men are 
laying cable, installing switchboards and working 
on new telephone buildings for the nation’s 
increased needs. 


It’s a tremendous job and it will take some time 
and a lot of money. But we’re going at it, 
eagerly and efficiently, with every resource at 
our command. . | 3 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to "THE TELEPHONE HOUR" every Monday evening over N&C | 
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The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The President’s message on the 1947 
budget, due to be announced next week, 
will be longer than any previously sent to 
Congress. It is intended to meet criticism 
that Chief Executives in the past have 
not specified with sufficient detail the 
purposes for which funds would be spent 
.. . Leon Henderson, who is ctrrently 
heading a Washington committee for the 
relief of families of General Motors strik- 
ers, probably will be offered an important 
government position shortly . . . Army 
leaders are worried about prospects for 
legislation merging the services. They 
have lost the support of Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, president pro tem of the upper 
branch and an influence at the Capitol 
.. . His job nearing completion, Robert 
Hinckley plans to resign soon as director 
of the Office of Contract Settlement. 


Vinson’s Aides - 

Treasury insiders are watching with 
interest the type of men Secretary Vin- 
son names to fill present and prospective 
vacancies. Under Secretary Bell and As- 
sistant Secretary Gaston resigned recently 
and General Counsel O’Connell is ex- 
pected to‘leave in a matter of months 
for reasons of health. Men from outside 
the department are expected to fill these 
jobs, including a tax specialist replacing 
Gaston. Vinson’s relations with holdovers 
from the Morgenthau regime have been 
personally pleasant, but some of them 
note a lowering of morale stemming from 
the Secretary’s methods of operation. Un- 
like Morgenthau, who held frequent staff 
conferences, Vinson usually consults his 
subordinates singly and some officials feel 
out in the cold on over-all Treasury 
policy. 


The Services 


Secretary Forrestal plans further re- 
Organization of the Navy. Department 
before he resigns . . . The Justice De- 
partment has held that former Judge 
William Clark of the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals (Pennsylvania), who enlisted 
in the Army in 1942, has permanently 
lost his bench seat. Clark resigned to 

me a lieutenant colonel and had re- 
quested reappointment to his old job 
under provisions of the Selective Service 
law... Hundreds of American aviators 


shot down over France during the war 
are now self-appointed relief agents for 
the families that harbored them and 
helped them escape. Many send pack- 
ages of clothes, and the Air Forces de- 
livers the bundles through the European 
theater commander. 


White House Notes 


Gallup poll figures showing that the 
President's fact-finding, cooling-off wa 
lation has the support of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of citizens pleased Tru- 
man almost as much as the listener re- 
sponse to his radio speech calling on the 
people to put pressure on Congress for 
quick action of his legislative program 
. . . Samuel Rosenman, Presidential 
speech writer, has agreed to spend two 
days a week at the White House after 
he resumes his private law practice .. . 
A gold miner’s pick, the pin of the Hard- 
rock Club of reporters who covered his 
1944 campaign, has supplanted the last 
war's discharge button in Truman’s lapel 
. . . The President intends to visit the 
Caruthersville County Fair again this 
year, despite the criticism of his visit 
last year. 


Juvenile Crime 


The Labor Department is convinced 
that much juvenile crime is due to the 


’ sudden displacement of under-age work- 


ers. At peak war production, 2,000,000 
“extra” workers between 14 and 18 were 
employed. Most of them have now lost 
their jobs. Many of them still are away 
from home and have no good educational 
or employment opportunities. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the department is mak- 
ing a special study of the problem. 


National Notes 

March-of-Dimes officials hope that the 
new Franklin D. Roosevelt dime, sched- 
uled for minting early this year, will be 
ready in time for the infantile-paralysis 


-drive . . . Incidentally, the State Depart- 


ment is compiling excerpts from F.D.R.’s 
political papers for translation into two 
or three languages and eventual dis- 
tribution abroad . . . Those close to Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer, New York’s new mayor, 
say that he’s worried over the radio 
broadcasts and newspaper columns his 
predecessor, Fiorello H. La Guardia, has 
undertaken. O’Dwyer feels that the city 
may have two spokesmen, one with loud- 
voi opinions, the other shouldering 
the responsibilities . . . CIO-PAC leaders 
who for several years have been putting 
the heat on congressmen while they are 


at home on vacation are acousing Presi- 
dent Truman of “infringing on our copy- 
right” in his recent radio address. 





Trends Abroad 


Watling has put at odds two war- 
time allies, Norway and the Netherlands. 
Incensed at Dutch plans to enter the 
whale industry with ships manned by 
Norwegian crews, Norway has forbidden 
its nationals to accept jobs with foreign 
whaling firms, exempting only those on 
British whalers now in the Antarctic. . . 
Britain’s Labor party planners hope to 
push through all of the party’s nationali- 
zation’ schemes in the first two years in 
order to have the remaining three years 
to prove the efficacy of the laws before 
the next general election . . . Sources 
close to the British Ministry of Health, 
which is responsible for housing, pri- 
vately say that they expect little progress 
in building before spring and even the 
early part of next summer. 


‘Good Neighbor Guns 


_U.S. and Latin American military ex- 
perts are quietly studying complicated 
equipment designs with a view to stand- 
ardizing Pan American armaments. Their 
efforts are regarded as a long step in 
making: the American nations an inte- 
grated military organization for better 
hemispheric defense. There’s little doubt 
that Latin American guns, cannons, tanks, 
shells, rockets, ships, etc., will,be pat- 
terned on U. S. measurements. 


Pacific Bases 


The State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments have receiyed recommendations 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the 
U.S. retain power over all major “step- 
pingstones” across the Pacific in setting 
up postwar naval and air bases. It is 
recommended that the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council should not be per- 
mitted to “invade” any of these strategic 
areas. In addition to naval and air bases, 
the U.S. intends to hold Ulithi, a small 
coral reef with a good harbor southwest 
of Guam. Ulithi was one of the top se- 
crets in the war and helped certs in 
basing American naval units in the ght 
against the Japanese. 


Pacific Garrisons 

The Army has considerably increased 
its estimates on the size of the permanent 
U.S. garrisons in the Philippines and 
Okinawa. Original plans called for less 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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than a division. Counting necessary ‘serv- 
ice troops for the projected rebuilding 
program, the estimate was then upped to 
approximately 90,000. The latest figures, 
however, are about 50% higher and in- 
clude a relatively small proportion of 
Philippine army men. Okinawa will have 
virtually nothing but Air Forces person- 
nel, but the Philippine garrison will in- 
clude engineers and other specialists who 
will work on improving highways, port 
installations, and other permanent mili- 
tary projects, many. of which have been 
damaged or destroyed. 


French Bread Crisis 


Contrary to common belief in France 
and elsewhere abroad, the U.S. never 
made a specific commitment on wheat 
shipments to that country. The only 
promise was “to do the best possible,” 
depending on world supplies and France’s 
estimates of its needs. Many statements 
in the French press led the public to 
imagine that the chief reason for their 
current bread crisis was the failure of 
U.S. exporters to meet commitments. 
Actually, France has received relatively 


more wheat than other liberated coun-. 


tries. Moreover, the French changed their 
requirements program several times in 
the last half of 1945 because their crops 
fell dar below estimates. In addition, the 
French .were warned that taking bread 
off the ration list might produce a crisis, 
as predicted exclusively here last month 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 10, 1945). 


Foreign Notes 


It wasn’t reported at the time but 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose 
slipped out of the palace during the vic- 


_tory celebrations and shared a bottle of 


wine at the Hotel Dorchester with two 
Guardsmen escorts . . . Cuban Ambas- 
sador Dr. Guillermo Belt will soon urge 
that his, country cancel its commercial 
agreement with Britain. The British aren’t 
buying enough Havana cigars, says Belts, 
to warrant Cuban concessions for some 
80 British insurance companies operating 
there . . . Recent visitors to Manila esti- 
mate that the devastated city now has 
8,000 small “night clubs” patronized by 
GI’s . . . Foreign Commissar Molotoff 
accepted the American-British plan for 
eventual international control of the 
atomic bomb almost without question at 
the Moscow conference. In fact, Molo- 
toff’s attitude added up to a profession 
of indifference. 





Cotton Ceilings 


"Textile-trade officials predict that 
there'll be cotton-cloth ceiling prices for 
many months, even though Southern tex- 
tile interests have been agitating vigor- 
ously for elimination of controls. Not until 
the present 10,000,000,000-yard annual 
rate is increased some 10%, which is pos- 
sible by June, and the pipelines filled to 
meet pent-up consumer demand, will the 
OPA consider control termination. It 


wants to avoid repetition of experiences _ 


after the last war, when the price of base 


39-inch print cloths advanced to 33% ° 


cents a yard (present price approxi- 
mately 13% cents), and t cotton, as 
quoted by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, went to 43.75 cents, compared 
with 25.21 cents now. 


Auto Notes 


Benson Ford, second son of the late 
Edsel Ford, now out of uniform, is ex- 
pected to join the Ford Motor Co. in 
some financial capacity soon... In- 
formed sources say that General Motors 
does not expect to be back in production 
before March 1, even if the strike is set- 
tled sooner . . . A top automotive execu- 
tive claims that a 1947 possibility is a 
rear-engine passenger automobile with 
the economy of a small car, interior floor 
space some 6 by 11 feet, with lounge 
seats, couch or bed, and table, and glass 
or fiber plastic body with an impact 
strength several times that of steel. 


Canada’s Export Markets 


If reciprocal-trade-agreement negotia- 
tions between the U.S. and the British 
Empire as a whole and its members in- 
dividually prove successful in reducing 
empire preference, Canada stands to lose 
some of the advantage it recently has 
enjoyed. This preference was one of the 
rcasons why the U.S. in the ’80s put 
hundreds of millions of dollars and Amer- 
ican know-how into Canadian plants. 
One move to offset loss of preferential 
tariffs will be a reciprocal tariff-reduction 
proposal to the U.S. It will offer to cut 
tariffs against U.S. coal, petroleum, ma- 
chinery, and many manufactured items 
in return for a U. S. drop in tariffs against 


Canadian newsprint and a tariff cut or’ 


larger quotas for dominion food products 
and base metals. 


DDT and Nature’s Balance 


Some fears that widespread use of 
DDT for killing insect pests might “upset 
the balance of nature” are being set at 
rest, as a result of extensive tests by the 
Agriculture Department’s Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine. For one 


thing tests show DDT is less harmful to | 


bees than arsenical sprays. In combating 


’ forest pests, the bureau says, DDT is 


found to bring about a faster return to 
the “balance of nature” by cleaning out 
the harmful insects speedily and allowing 
the birds and beneficial insects to return 
to healthy forest areas. 


Business Footnotes 

Lee R. Fleming, formerly with Mar- 
shall Field in Chicago and now surplus 
sales manager for the RFC’s textile di- 
vision, will soon go to Japan to run the 
textile industry under General MacAr- 
thur ... Lyle F. Watts, chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service, estimates that demands 
for timber scien. Be next few years will 
be greater even than the record-breaking 


need during the war. He figures that the 
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country will require annually 5,000,000,- 
000 more cubic feet of forest prod. 
ucts than the average wartime consump. 
tion .. . The Alien Property Custodian is 
considering a court test of the legality of 
foreign patent-license contracts held by 
certain U.S. firms. If it can be shown 
that the contracts stem from cartel agree- 
ments and promote monopoly, they may 
be invalidated and the patents made 
freely available to all industry. 





Movie Lines 


A sequel to the highly successful 
musical “Anchors Aweigh” is being 
planned by M-G-M. Titled “All Ashore,” 
the movie will have the same cast, Frank 
Sinatra, Gene Kelly, and Kathryn Gray- 
son . . . Hollywood insiders look for a 
reduction in “B” pictures during 1946, 
with major studios and independent pro- 
ducers concentrating on better and long- 
er films. If the trend prevails, theaters 
will present fewer double-feature bills . . . 
In addition, expect an increase in re- 
vivals of successful movies of past years, 
One of the first will be “Rebecca,” for 
which David O. Selznick is planning a 
large-scale promotion campaign compara- 
ble to that given a new picture. 


Radio Notes 


The possibility of broadcasting im- 
portant debates in Parliament is being 
seriously considered by Britain’s Labor 
government, which has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the cost and 
the technical problems involved. So as 
not to interfere with regular programs, 
the debates would be transmitted on a 
special frequency . . . To avoid the cur- 
rent cutthroat bidding for established 
radio stars, sponsors are picking up their 
options months ahead of .the contrac 
tual deadlines . . . Bill Thompson, the 
“Mr. Wimple” of the Fibber McGee and 
Molly program several years back, has 
been released from the armed services 
and will return to that role soon. He 
will also receive star billing on a new 
variety show which the American Broad- 
casting Co. is building around him. 


Priceless Loot 


The country’s librarians are in a quan- 
dary over what to do about books looted 
from Continental libraries and now being 
offered to them at a price by returning 
GI’s. A metropolitan library, for-example, 
recently turned down a priceless ninth- 
century manuscript because it “consid- 
ered the title in doubt”; a university 
brary was offered a newspaper-wrapped 
bundle of books of great value. The libra- 
rians haven't the money to buy the books, 
but if they did they would face the ethi- 
cal problem involved in buying stolen 
property and the risk of criminal action. 
At the same time, they are afraid to re 

rt an offer or to give it much publicity 

use of the danger that present owt 
ers might destroy some of the worlds 
priceless manuscripts. 


| — 
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Making work does not create prosperity 





making goods does 


R the good of workmen and everyone 
else, there needs to be less talk about 
making jobs and more about making goods. 


Let’s say I make coats (one a day) and you 
make shoes (one pair a day) and we trade. 
But if I decide to limit my production to 
half a coat a day to make my job last longer 
or to give a job to an assistant, and still 
demand the same pay for a day’s work,’ you 
will have to work not one day but 2, to buy 
one of my coats. 

You and other shoe makers are not going 
to pay the price—you’ll make your present 
coats last longer—and soon both I and 
my assistant will be out of a job; you won’t 
have the coat you wanted; everyone will be 
worse off. 


If, on the other hand, I get machinery to 
help me make 2 coats a day I could reduce 


s 


the price of my coats and still have more for 
myself. I could trade my coats for more and 
better shoes and other things, more people 
would buy my coats and soon I would have 
to add an assistant to take care of the 
demand. The history of the automobile, re- 
frigerator, radio, and a score of other indus- 
tries proves that this is exactly what happens. 


When you make goods and do it effi- 
ciently, you make jobs. And it is the only 
way it has ever been done. 


WARNER 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Washington ae Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





An increase in steel prices to offset wage increases for steel- 
workers and thus avert a prolonged strike tie-up of the nation’s 
most important feeder industry is indicated by recent maneu- 
vers within the Administration. Some of President Truman’s 
most influential advisers are convinced that steel prices should 
be allowed to go above present ceilings and the President him- 
self seems to be impressed by their arguments. 


Price Administrator Bowles is under heavy pressure to raise 
the ceilings. The argument put to him is that the steel com- 
panies can’t make reasonable profits on civilian orders at war 
prices but can well afford, by taking advantage of tax roll- 
backs, to sit out a long strike by Phil Murray’s steelworkers. A 
a in steel would stop practically all durable-goods produc- 
tion lines. 


A detailed study of peacetime steel costs is now proceeding 


‘ within the OPA. Some of the same economists whose conclu- 


sions Bowles relied upon when he refused to raise steel prices 
last November now seem inclined to believe that an increase 
may be justified. But Bowles himself is not yet convinced. 


Truman has ordered Bowles to have recommendations ready 
by Feb. 1. 


Murray’s union will be asked to postpone its strike, now set for 
Jan 14, until the price study is completed and the data can be 
examined by the President's fact-finding board for steel. The 
board expects its own staff of experts to complete their inde- 
pendent study of steel costs by Feb. 10. There is a good chance 
that the steelworkers will consent to a delay. 


President Truman’s labor advisers consider compulsory fact- 
finding and cooling-off legislation, much as they want Congress 
to pass it, only a temporary expedient in industrial relations. A 
permanent government labor policy, they concede, must define 
standards and establish procedures which labor, management, 
and the publie ean all accept on a voluntary basis. 


But such standards can’t be formulated overnight, these experts 
point out. And in the meantime measures like the President’s 
bill must be relied upon to get civilian production started. A 
permanent labor policy must be evolved in quieter times and 
over a long period. 


Present strike troubles are due in large part, these men say, 
to the wartime lapse of collective bargaining. Instead of thresh: 
ing out their differences at a conference table, labor and man- 
agement spokesmen got the habit of laying their cares before 
the War Labor Board and accepting the decisions of this third 
party to their negotiations. Now they have lost the knack of 
face-to-face agreement. 


Endorsement of the Fair Employment Practices Bill in the 
course of President Truman’s radio speech, while only inci- 
dental to his main argument, will probably give him more 
trouble more quickly than anything else he said. It irritated 
Southern Democrats, who constitute an influential and, on this 
issue of government-guaranteed equal employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes, a solid opposition bloc. 


This legislation is ready for immediate consideration in the 
Senate and leaders have been planning to bring it to the floor 


shortly after the recess. If they go through with their plan, in 
the face of the President’s plea for action on a dozen urgent 
bills, all legislation will be backed up for as long as two months 
by a Southern filibuster against this one bill. 


The World Monetary Organization created by the Bretton 
Woods agreement will establish headquarters, probably in 
New York or Washington, before next summer. The site will 
be chosen at the first meeting of the board of governors which 
also will assemble a staff and set up a working organization. 


Secretary of the Treasury Vinson is expected to be President 
Truman’s choice for U.S. governor and Harry D. White, 
Treasury money expert, for executive director of the monetary 
fund. Vinson will continue to hold his present job as well as 
his international post but White probably will resign from the 
Treasury and devote full time to his new duties. A banker will 
be named director for the International Bank. The President 
also will appoint three alternates. 


Fixing currency relationship—dollars to pounds to francs, etc.— 
will be first order of business. During the first few years of 
operation the fund is expected to be more important as a 
stimulus to world recovery than the bank. 


Opposition to the British loan is gaining strength in Congress, 
apparently because Congressional mail is heavily against it. 
The Administration so far has done little to stop the opposition 
drift. State Department and Treasury officials, busy with other 
matters, have each left it to the other to push for approval with 
the result that neither group has done much of anything. 


The fatal Pineville mine explosion can be expected to set off a 
drive by the United Mine Workers to strengthen the inspectién 
powers of the Bureau of Mines. These powers are now little 
inore than advisory. Enforcement of safety regulations is left 
to the states. 


State legislatures in the coal-mining states also will be pressured 
by the UAW to pass compulsory compensation laws. Most 
states don’t require mine owners to insure their employes. Pine- 
ville was an “unprotected” mine; families of the victims will 
collect no compensation. ' 


Housing legislation has the best chance for prompt enactment 
of any of the bills endorsed by Truman in his radio speech. 
The Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill, authorizing a ten-year con- 
struction program to provide 1,200,000 homes plus 125,000 
lew-cost units a year for ten years, is certain of approval by the 
Senate Banking Committee and will be ready for consideration 
by the Senate about Jan. 20. 


The House will wait for the Seriate to act but apparently is 
ready to pass any bill the Senate approves. A poll of the House 
Banking Committee shows a preponderance of sentiment for 
the legislation. 


The emergency Kilgore-Mitchell bill, which -would authorize 
manufacture of $500,000,000 worth of metal, plastic, and ply- 
wood homes in government-owned plants out of government- 
owned surplus materials during the next two years, is gaining 
ground, too, as the housing shortage becomes more acute. The 
private construction industry, however, is opposed to construc- 
tion of what it calls “aluminum igloos” for less than $5,000 
apiece. 
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Whether it’s refrigeration for a 
restaurant or for a 
world-renowned hospital 



















































in Baltimore, many and varied are the applications of 
Frigidaire refrigeration equipment. Diet kitchen refriger- 
ation; ice cream storage and milk cooling equipment; 
water coolers for cooling drinking water and for X-ray 
photo developing — and equipment for the preservation 
of serums, vaccines and blood plasma are among the 
scores of Frigidaire installations made there in the past 
seventeen years. 








At world-famous JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL . 








ALMOST UNLIMITED are the 
applications of Frigidaire refrig- 
eration equipment. Here are a 
few of them: 


Meat storage 
Water cooling 
Sea food storage 
Salad counter refrigeration 
Butter storage 
Milk cooling 
Ice cream storage 
Dough retarding 
Poultry storage 
Bottled beverage cooling 
Fruit storage 
Candy storage 
Beer and wine cooling 
_ Vegetable storage 
Ice making 
Soup stock storage 
Soda fountain refrigeration 
Frozen food storage 
Garbage refrigeration 


Also, air conditioning for offices, 
restaurants, cafeterias, dining 
rooms, cocktail lounges, hotel 
guest rooms, stores, hospitals, 
homes and a wide range of proc- 
essing applications. 





Whatever you may need— 
cooling, refrigeration or air con- 
ditioning — consult your Frigid- 
aire Commercial Dealer. He will 
be able to tell you about the kind 
of equipment that will meet your 
needs most effectively . . . give 
you the latest information on 
when this equipment may be 
available. Find his name in clas- 
sified section of telephone book. 
Look under “REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT.” Or write Frigid- 
aire, 1002 Amelia St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada 495 Commercial 
Rd., Leaside 12, Ontario. 


YOU'RE TWICE AS SURE 
WITH TWO GREAT NAMES ... 
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Look whats coming... 


A cool circle of glowing light! G-E “‘Circline” circular fluorescent 
tubes are the newest thing in home lighting in years. The floor 
lamp above combining a G-E Circline with a 3-Lite bulb, gives 
twice as much useful light as prewar lamps: Floor and table 
lamps like this model, will carry the Certified Lamp Makers’ 
tag, your guide to proper designs Available later this years 








Several times as efficient as earlier sunlamps, this new G-E sun- 
lamp supplies healthful ultraviolet radiation for home and busi- 
ness. It works just like a fluorescent lamp and can be used alone, 
or in combination with regular fluorescent lighting to bring 
the sun indoors! You'll be able to buy them in a few months; 
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from G-E Fluorescent 
Lamp Research! 


HEY’RE as exciting as opening a stack of 

birthday presents—these new developments 
in General Electric fluorescent lamps: There’s 
the G-E.“‘Slimline” lamp for example, in lengths 
up to eight feet. There’s’ the exciting circular 
fluorescent lamp that may soon revolutionize 
home lighting. And the G-E fluorescent sunlamp 
that promises to “move” many of the benefits of 
sunshine into your home and place of work. 


In addition, this year regularG-E fluorescent lamps 
are back again in all sizes and colors. Look to G-E 
lamp research for the new ideas in lighting, as 
well as for continuous research that is constantly 
at work to improve G-E lamps and make them 


Stay Brighter Longer! 


_ 





Shopping’s going to be more fun under the cool, glareless light 
of the new small-diameter G-E “Slimline” fluorescent lamps, 
now in production. The slim, eight-foot units permit stream- 
lining, allow architects to provide for long, flowing lines of 
smooth glare-free light; 


GE LAMPS 
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Strike Wave Rolling to Crest 
Threatens Essential U. S. Needs 


Unwilling or Unable to Act, 
Government, Labor, and Industry 
Leave Public Caught in Center 


Strikes and the national welfare began 
to catch up with each other last week. 
The, mounting wave of labor disputes 
lapped at three vital essentials to the 
public interest: food, communications, 
and transportation. 

Already 2,000,000 workers had _ be- 

come involved either in actual walkouts 
or in prospective ones. Tempers were be- 
coming short; rioting, more symptomatic 
than serious, had broken out. 
’ Despite government-sponsored devices 
for settling disputes—conciliation, media- 
tion, arbitration, and President Truman’s 
“fact finding’—the one fact plain to all 
was that nothing was being settled. 

For the 138,000,000 Americans not 
directly involved in labor disputes, the 
prospects were not bright. If the strike 
wave followed its promised pattern, their 
expectations for late January were: 

@ Meat would disappear from the dinner 
tables. 

@ Telephone and_ telegraph 
would be seriously crippled. 

@ Electric machinery would no longer be 
manufactured. 

@ Steel production, indispensable to the 
entire reconversion program, would halt. 
@ There would be no auto production. 

Blow at the Stomach: A meat 
famine that would make the wartime 
shortage seem like abundance was the 
greatest worry. Last week, the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers ordered its 
200,000 members to walk out on Jan. 16 
to support its demand for an hourly raise 
of 25 cents. And, the AFL Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
threatened to call out its 135,000 mem- 
bers. Packers protested their inability to 
grant more than a 7%-cent raise without 
an increase in OPA ceilings. How effec- 
tive the strike would be could be judged 
by the state of the nation’s total meat 
reserves: enough to last only five days. 

To keep meat from vanishing com- 
pletely, government conciliators arranged 
conferences between union leaders and 
the big packers in ‘Chicago this week. 


service 


President Truman’s top advisers dis- 
cussed proposed increases in OPA ceil- 
ings. Possible use of a fact-finding board 
in this dispute was rebuffed by Lewis J. 
Clark, UPW president. He insisted that 
the strike would take place even if a 
board were appointed. But President 
Truman had one last card he could play: 
use of his wartime powers to seize the 
147 threatened packinghouses in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and elsewhere. 
Blow at the Nerves: The threat of 
a nationwide telephone strike originated 
as a sympathy gesture by 263,000 union- 
ized Bell System employes on behalf of 
strikers at the Wester Electric Co., 
manufacturing subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
strike began last week when 17,200 work- 
ers walked out of 21 Western Electric 
plants in New Jersey and New York, 








- 


demanding a 30 per cent wage increase, 
against the company’s offer of 15 per 
cent. Fist fighting flared at the Kearny 
(N. J.) plant, where 50 pickets prevented 
entrance of 1,000 nonstriking employes. 

A telegraph strike was called against 
a War Labor Board decision despite a 
union pledge to accept the award. On ° 
the last day of its existence, the WLB 
ordered’ Western Union to grant pay in- 
creases averaging 12 cents an hour to 
both the AFL Commercial Telegraphers 
Union and the CIO American Communi- 


_ cations Association. This ruling raised an 


earlier award in the AFL case but re- 
duced a previous award in the CIO case. 
Then, the AFL union, controlling 50,000 
workers, canceled plans for a strike, 
but the CIO union, with 7,000 members 
in New York, called a walkout for Jan. 8. 
At the week end, following a collapse 
of government conciliation efforts, the 
CIO United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers ordered its 200,000 work- 
ers to strike on Jan. 15. The walkout was 
called to support a demand for a $2-a- 
day wage hike from the General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co:, and General Motors Corp. 
Outlook Dark: What ‘progress was 
being made in the dispute between the 
steel industry and the 700,000 members 





New York Daily News 


Hold that line: A handful of pickets block the way at Kearny, N. J. 
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of the CIO’s United Steelworkers Union 
was anybody's guess. Last. Monday, 
President Truman appointed a fact-find- 
ing board in an effort to bring about a 
settlement before the scheduled Jan. 14 
walkout paralyzed the nation’s entire 
steelmaking facilities—800 plants. in all. 
But not to be forgotten was the opposi- 
tion of Philip Murray, USW president, 
to fact-finding boards in general and in 
this case in particular. 

In the whole strike picture there was 
only one faint glimmer of hope. It was 
held by the CIO United Automobile 
Workers, despite continuation of the 


General Motors strike through its seventh 


week. Having looked two weeks ago to 
Ford to be the first to settle, the union 
now cast longing glances at the new, 
publicity-wise Kaiser-Frazer Corp. A 
settlement at Kaiser-Frazer would be a 
feather in the cap of UAW President 
R. J. Thomas, who is handling the nego- 
tiations personally while his intra-union 
rival, Walter P. Reuther, is stalemated 
with General Motors. The corporation, 
having placed its new models on exhibi- 
tion, would like to beat old-line manu- 
facturers to a labor peace, which would 
help sell an impending stock issue. 


Significance-——~— 


Since the government optimistically 
relaxed its control over industrial rela- 


* tions after V-J Day, collective bargaining 


and conciliation both have failed to pre- 
vent important nationwide strikes. Fact 
finding, as prescribed by the President, 
has* been equally unsuccessful, partly 
because it has not been accepted whole- 
heartedly by either labor or management 
and has not been written into law by 
Congress. The President, anxious to re- 
turn industrial relations to a peacetime 
basis, is reluctant to use his wartime 
powers to seize struck industries in order 
to restore production. Government offi- 
cials realize that certain industries will 
be unable. to raise wage levels unless 
OPA raises price ceilings. 

Thus it is a vicious circle. Labor is 
still unwilling to compromise its admit- 
tedly unobtainable demands for 30 per 
cent wage increases. Management is still 
unwilling to grant the demanded wage 
increases without price increases. The 
Government realizes that price increases 
will reduce the real value of any wage 
increases. Government machinery has 
proved inadequate to break the deadlock. 


oon 


Let’s-All-Quit Day 

For three hours last week, the 65,000 
citizens of Stamford, Conn., had a taste 
of what the nation faces if the strike wave 
continues to spread. Stamford’s unious 
staged a demonstration that paralyzed 
industry and trade in the city for a whole 
afternoon. It. was advertised as‘ the 
general strike in Connecticut history. 

Workers in razor, bearing, powder, 
and nut-and-bolt plants quit at noon. Bar- 
bers, bartenders, movie projectionists, ty- 


pographers, bookbinders,- electricians, 
teamsters, and garment workers, whether 
CIO or AFL, joined the demonstration. 
Some 10,000 persons milled peacefully 
around the town hall, the banks and 
stores on Atlantic Square, past the honor 
roll of 9,000 Stamford war veterans and 
the site of the colonial whipping post 
and pillory. Save for schools, utilities, 
and transportation, life in Stamford was 


- at a standstill. 
The general strike grew out of an, 


eight-week walkout of 2,700 members of 
the AFL International Association of Ma- 
chinists from the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co.,; Stamford’s biggest indus- 
try founded by the inventor of the Yale 














Talburt—New York World-Telegram 


lock. The causes for the original walkout 
were not unusual: the union demanded 
a 80 per cent wage increase, which the 
company refused to grant; the company 
demanded a return to the open shop, 
which the union. refused to concede. 

But the general strike was called to 
protest the use of state police. by Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin, Republican Governor 
of Connecticut, to break up mass picket- 
ing which, at one stage, had fo: plant 
officials to sleep and eat in the Yale & 
Towne factory. Having protested, Stam- 
ford unionists last week went back to 
work. Whether Governor Baldwin would 
alter his policy remained to be seen. 


POP 
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Truman: ‘Handful’ Spanked 

Not since Woodrow Wilson’s personal 
swing through the country on behalf of 
the League of Nations had there been so 
blunt a Presidential appeal to the people 
over the head of Congress. Franhlin -D. 
Roosevelt, for all his quarrels with the 





legislative branch, never so openly at- 
tempted to 
Congress; the closest try had been his 
speeches during the ill-fated political 
purge of 1938. 

Last week, with the traditional Presi- 
dential address to the new. session of 
Congress only days away, Harry S. Tru- 
man nevertheless felt it necessary to 
reach the people directly. The President, 
erstwhile member of Congress and psy- 
chologically more attuned to it than any 
of his recent predecessors, waded in 
where they had feared to tread. In a 
broadcast to the nation Mr. Truman on 
Thursday, Jan. 8, named names of Con- 
gressional committees which, he felt, 
were responsible for the delays in re- 
conversion. He urged his. millions of 
listeners—constituting “the most powerful 
pressure group in the,world”—to goad their 
representatives into action, any action. 

Year of Decision: The year 1946, 
the President began, was “our syear of 
decision. This year we lay the foundation 
of our economic structure which will have 
to serve for generations . . . I wish I 


‘could say that everything is in perfect 


order—that we are are on the way to 
eternal prosperity. I cannot.” 

Progress on his legislative proposals, 
Mr. Truman went on, had been “distress- 


‘ingly slow.” He cited: 


@ On the nation’s No. 1 problem—labor- 
management strife—he had recommended 
fact-finding boards with the power of 
subpoena. In the fact finders’ first test, 
the General Motors-United Auto Work- 
ers deadlock, General Motors “refused to 
cooperate.” It could not be made to do 
so unless the board had the power of sub- 
poena. Legislation to this end was “still” 
in the House Labor. Committee and in 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
@ On another essential of reconversion, 
ena pee legislation, the Senate 
has passed a “satisfactory” measure. But 
the House had passed one “not at all ac- 
ceptable.” Despite his “fervent hope” that 
a joint. conference would produce some- 
thing adequate before the Christmas re- 
cess, “no such bill has been reported.” 

@ On his proposal that the Federal gov- 
ernment supplement state  unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits, the Senate had 
passed an ~-“acceptable” measure. The 
House bill was “locked up” in the Ways 
and Means Committee. “It will remain 
locked up . . . unless you, the people of 
the United States, insist that it be re- 
ported out and passed.” 
@ His request for a permanent fair-em- 
povmest: ractices act had been blocked 

y a “small handful” in the House Rules 
Committee. ; 
@ No action had been taken on bills em- 
bodying his request for an increase in 
minimum-wage standards. The measures 
were now “resting” in the House Labor 
Committee and the Senate Committee on 
Education’‘and Labor. - 

‘They're Home Now’: “And so it 

goes with measure after measure,” the 
President said sharply. “Time is running 


align public opinion against . 
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out.” He had no desire to criticize Con- 
gress as a whole; it was helpless to vote 
either way on a measure until a com- 
mittee first reported it out. The commit- 
tees, he declared, should “at least give the 
representatives of the people a chance to 
vote.”’ The President was willing to 
compromise further; if the measures he 


‘ recommended were not satisfactory, let 


Congress: formulate others of its own. 
Then Mr. Truman proposed his unique 
solution for the dilemma. Congress, he 
reminded his audience, was now at home. 
He knew “from personal experience” that 
every public servant was helped by “con- 
tact with the people back home.” He 


urged on his listeners a plan of action: — 


“Tell your public servants your own views 
concerning the grave problems facing our 
country. In a free country the voice of 
the people must be heard.” 


Pon 


Congress Was Unabashed — 


If the President had any doubts how 
Congress would like his radio address to 
the nation last week, they were soon 
resolved. Congress didn’t like it. Neither 
did most of the nation’s press.* 

The attitude of many Democratic con- 
gressmen was: “Who advised the Presi- 
dent on this one?” The Republicans pro- 
fessed glee, claiming that the Presidential 
criticism. of a Congress that is Demo- 
cratic 236 to 190 in the House and 55 to 
40 in the Senate, provided them with un- 
expected campaign ammunition. Not a 
few Democrats agreed with them. 

“In an election year, with a Demo- 
cratic President and a Democratic Con- 
gress,” said Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, a 
Utah New Dealer, “the President’s ad- 





*Typical was a New York Mirror editorial: ‘The 
voice was Truman’s. But the words? . . . One of the 
charitable we can say... is that the President, 
perhaps, was vised.” 








Associated Press 
Page Turner: S/Sgt. Eugene List gives 
Mr. Truman the music pages he turned 
when List played them at Potsdam. 
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Taft vs. Morse: They disagree on how to disagree 


dress has given the Republicans plenty 
to talk about.” 

Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado 
Democrat, was critical of wKat he called 
the President’s “eleventh hour” proposal 
for fact-finding legislation and claimed 
Mr. Truman should have used his broad 
wartime powers to stop strikes until Con- 
gress had time to act. “This is not a time 
for postmortems,” Johnson asserted. 

Frank Keefe, Republican House mem- 
ber from Wisconsin, only shrugged: “He 
wasn’t castigating me; he was castigatin 
his own party.” Other GOP members too 
much the same position. With the bless- 
ing of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, Sen. Robert A. Taft, broadcasting 
from Cincinnati, sought to cash in on the 
advantage the GOP felt it had. gained. 

What Do They Think? “The Trv- 
man program has been delayed,” said 
Taft, “because it is superficial and ill 
considered, because it is a CIO-PAC pro- 
gram and not a Democratic program, 
because it adopts a philosophy with 
which the people do not agree . . . Con- 


gress ought to get credit for a little delay.” 


Taft was particularly critical of Mr. 
Truman’s full-emplo ent and fact-find- 
ing proposals. The iiiemphipmenk bill, 
Taft said, “came directly from the Soviet 
constitution, the Communist platform, 
and from the CIO.” Fact-finding legisla- 
tion, the senator continued, “will not 
prevent strikes and no one has found a 
way to prevent strikes except Mr. Stalin.” 

Next day came a surprise for Taft 
from a Republican colleague who had 
also been critical of Mr. Truman’s\mes- 
sage—Sen. Wayne B. Morse of Oregon, 
onetime college professor and former 
member of President Roosevelt’s War 
Labor Board. Having attacked “reaction- 
ary” Democrats 24 hours earlier, Morse 
sailed into “reactionary” Republicans. 
“Taft,” said Morse, “demonstrated that 
his political and economic philosophy is 


the same as that of the reactionary Dem- 
ocrats now in control of the Democratic 
party.” One of the few GOP sponsors of 
the full-employment bill, Morse called 
for public backing of “sound middle-of- 
the-road liberals” in the Republican 
party. 

While a few Democrats in Congress 
came to Mr. Truman’s support, the White 
House appeared more interested in what 
reception the President’s radio address 
had gotten from the man in the street. 
At the week end, the White House an- 
nounced more than 500 telegrams and 
letters had been received—80 per cent of 
them favorable. However, congressmen, 
on whom the President had asked the 
people to turn the heat, claimed there had 
been no visible increase in their mail. 


wows 


Washington’s Dog Eat Dog 


That plague of all administrations— 
jealousies and feuds within the official 
family—was spreading like an epidemic 
through the Truman regime last week. 
The differences, most of them unpub- 
licized, ranged all the way from political 
expediency to fundamental questions of 
domestic and foreign policy: 


Byrnes vs. Leahy: Of all the under- 
currents of ill feeling, the most serious 
was between Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and most of the White House 
advisers. As the man chosen by the late 
President Roosevelt as his “Assistant 
President” during the war, Byrnes has 
shown little disposition to consult with 
Mr. Truman’s advisers and, in some 
cases, even the President himself. 

The principal objector to Bymes’s 
methods has nm Admiral William D.°* 
Leahy, Chief of Staff to the. President 
and adviser on diplomatic and military 
matters to both Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Roosevelt. A recent example: Byrnes was 
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Hatfields and McCoys: Schwellenbach resents Steelman’s drag with Truman . . - nen is insubordinate, Leahy says 


sent to Moscow to accomplish two things 
~—getting Foreign Commissar Molotoff to 
0 to London for the first UNO sessions; 
eaving Gen. Douglas MacArthur free 
of Russian interference in Japan. He 
ccomplished neither, nor did he keep 
White House advised of the progress 

of the talks in Moscow. 
When the President read the Big 
Three’s Moscow communiqué, he was 


plainly disturbed. He summoned Leahy — 


to discuss it. The admiral used strong 
language. He denounced the continued 
appeasement of Russia. “In the Navy,” 
he said in effect, “we bust subordinates 
who violate their orders as Byrnes has 
violated his. Why don’ t you demand his 
resignation?” 

e President said he scarcely re- 
garded his relationship with Byrnes as 
that of superior Navy officer to a sub- 
ordinate, but he seemed in accord with 
the criticism of the Moscow agreement. 
Byrnes on his return last week apparent- 
ly convinced Mr. Truman the ad itional 
concessions to the Russians made at Mos- 
cow had been necessary, but the funda- 
mental difference between Byrnes and 
White House advisers over State Depart- 
ment policy remains to be laid at rest. 

Schwellenbach vs. Steelman: With 
strikes nearing a fever pitch, Washing- 
ton last week discovered that all was not 
well on labor policy within the Admin- 





- +» Hoover and Clark tread on each other's toes . 


istration. The chief sore spot was the 
resentment of Secretary of Labor Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach at the presence of 
Dr. John R. Steelman, former ace Labor 
Department conciliator, on the roster 
of Truman advisers. Although Steelman 
and the Secretary deny any rupture, 
the evidence is at odds with the publicly 


Vs ‘em all 


Associated Press 
fee Ickes is still old curmudgeon... 


friendly relations which they maintain. 
’ It was Steelman, ‘not the Secretary of 
Labor, who eit & the President 
on his speech-writing yacht trip last week 
end. As a result of this close association, 
White House labor policies are sometimes 
announced before Schwellenbach hears 
of them. Example: President Truman’s 
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recent pronouncement on co 
“ability to pay” as a principle for 
labor disputes. The Labor Dep 
first heard of it on a news ticker. 
Hannegan vs. Snyder: The worst- 
kept secret in Washington is the growing 
bitterness of Robert E. Hannegan, Post- 
master General and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, over 
the political ineptitude of most of the 
President’s key men, Hannegan is gun- 
ning for John W. Snyder, the Reconver- 
sion Director; for George Allen, White 
House adviser who has a lot to.say about 
tments; and for several lesser 
ete Although Hannegan and Snyder 
are fellow St. Louisans, their difference 
is chiefly political: Snyder, a banker, is a 
conservative influence on the President; 
Hannegan insists that Mr. Truman stay 


’ left of center to be reelected in ’48. 


Clark vs. Hoover: If there is one 
point of traditional touchiness in Wash- 
ington, it is who makes important an- 
nouncements, mainly because the public 
tends to credit the announcer with the 
accomplishment announced. On _ this 
point, Attorney General Tom Clark and 
J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, are now at 
odds. Clark, since taking over the De- 
partment of Justicé, has broken some big 
cases involvin vos the FBI without advis- 
ing Hoover. The FBI chief for years has 
conducted a youth program to curb juve- 
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+» innegan thinks Snyders actions burt polly 
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peg cing 
“Mama!” In a Chicago court, Thomas 
Miller (at far left) wins back ... 





nile delinquency, and only last week won 
the 1945 Catholic Youth “champion’s 
award” for his work; now Clark has 
launched a youth program of his own. 

Ickes vs. Everybody: The one man 
in Washington who currently is at odds 
with virtually everybody is the capital's 
No. 1 feuder, 71-year-old Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. An old- 
time. Republican progressive and an all- 
out New Dealer, the self-styled cur- 
mudgeon hasn’t been happy in the Tru- 
man Administration and intended to re- 
sign. Then he heard rumors that Edwin 
W. Pauley, former treasurer of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee and Cali- 
fornia oilman, might succeed him. Jeal- 
ous guardian of the nation’s government 


oil preserves that Ickes is, he has stayed. 


on, tired, unhappy, and malcontent. 
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Till We Meet Again 


In early 1941 the quick way for would- 
be American pilots to see action was to 
join the Royal Canadian Air Force. Thus 
on March 4 of that year, Seth T. Parker, 
21, of Richmond, Va., enlisted in Wind- 
sor, Ont. Paul G. Forcey, 19, of Wood- 
land, Pa., entered the RCAF at Toronto. 

Parker and Forcey met at basic train- 
ing school in Toronto. With 48 other 
embryo ga half of them Americans, 
they ma f up Course ea 35. Abaongs 

e original group was split up repeated- 
ly, the bond of their ic training kept 
them in touch with each other. 

At a flying school in Aylmer, Ont., the 
original 50 were reunited to receive their 


commissions. On. the night of Sept. 15, ° 


1941 while bags were packed for immi- 
nent shipment, Parker made a p: : 
At midnight on the first New Years Eve 


following the end of the war they would 
all gather for celebration ‘at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit. Three days 
later the 50 marched down to the piers 
and into transports. 

In England the men, all fighter pilots, 
were absorbed into the Royal Air Force. 
Forty were shipped to Africa, where they 
flew in support of the British Eighth 
Army. After a year of combat in Africa, 
Parker returned to England and eventual- 
ly became a captain in the American 
Ninth Air Force. Forcey, also a captain, 


’ served in the India-Burma theater in 


1944 under the American ace, Col. Phil 
Cochran. 

Last week, at the stroke of midnight 
on New Year’s Eve, Parker and Forcey, 
true to their pledge, clicked cham agne 
glasses at the bar of the Book-Cadi ac. 
They alone had shown up. Reason: four 
of their comrades were unable to at- 
tend; 44 were dead. 








Acme 
... his daughter Margaret, 6, who fights 
with a matron in an attempt to reach... 





Crime Chart 


Last week The Los Angeles Examiner 
presented a new version of the old story 
of an undermanned police force versus 
a persistent rise in the crime rate. The 
Examiner ran a box score on local crime; 
the statistics in black and white proved 
a shocker. 

The week’s tally was 2,408, broken 
down thus: 554 cars stolen, 452 morals 
offenses, 487 thefts, 350 burglaries, 188 
thefts from person, 136 robberies, 127 
assaults, 82 assaults with deadly weap- 
ons, 24 attempted burglaries, 19 attempt- 
ed rapes, 18 rapes, 16 attempted mur- 
ders, 4 murders, 8 attempted robberies, 1 
kidnapping, 1 accidental homicide, 1 
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Ghost at the Feast 


Ein, Zwei, Drei, Prosit! In a little tav- 
ern in the heart of Chicago’s German- 
speaking section, the New Year’s toasts 
rang out. As the foaming glasses passed 
over the bar, gemiitlichkeit reflected in 
the faces of the patrons. It was a Happy 
New Year. Sons, husbands, and brothers 
were back from a war against their own 
kin in Germany and Austria. Conversa- 
tion was principally in German, but the 
spirit was American. No one wanted to 
go home. 

Joining the happy crowd in the early 
hours of the New Year was a man in 
Army -OD pants and field shirt. His face 
was badly scarred. Invited to join in the 
celebration, he gave his name as Paul 
Stachowiak. He stood his rounds of 
drinks, — his glass of beer on toasts. 
No one paid any attention to the fact 
that he spoke only German. 

Closing time came. One of the cele- 
brants, Henry Wambach, suggested that 
Stachowiak and others move on to his 
home. His wife, Johanna, promised a 
snack of German delicacies. At the Wam- 
bach home Stachowiak was introduced 
to Lt. John Saidla, 22, a stepson of 
Wambach who had been a bomber pilot 
shot down over Germany and imprisoned 
in a German camp. 

Saidla could speak no German, and 
Stachowiak spoke no English. This 
aroused Saidla’s suspicions. Then while 
Wambach watched the man, Saidla quiet- 
ly slipped out and called the police. Back 
in POW Camp Grant,* Stachowiak, a 
veteran of 50 U-boat missions, quickly 





*Another POW center, Camp McCain, Miss., also 
had an AWOL prisoner last week: Helmut von der 
Aue, 26, who ran off with dark-eyed Edith Rogers, 
87, wife of the owner of the plantation where Aue 
worked as a cotton picker. 








.. . her mother, accused of taking the 
child from home despite a custody order 
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discovered the price of his holiday: four- 
teen days on bread and water; sixteen 
days’ hard labor. 


ero 


Sam Rayburn, Texan 


In the Denison, Texas, railroad sta- 
tion early Thursday morning a stocky 
figure briskly boarded the private car to 
welcome his guest. The greeting was cor- 
dial and unaffected. Little about the ap- 
pearance or manner of the two men sug- 
gested that, next to the President of the 
United States, they were a supremely 
important pair on the national scene— 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, shepherd of a 
fractious House of Representatives and 
Mr. Truman’s proposed choice as suc- 
cessor in the event of Presidential death,* 
and Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson, boss of the nation’s finances and 
a Truman right hand. 

The purpose of Vinson’s visit was no 

“mission of state but something more 
human and heartwarming. Unless he 
broke a leg, the Secretary had vowed, 
he would come to North Texas to hel 
honor his old friend and the state's 
most notable citizen, now briefly home 
between Congressional sessions. Texas 
needed little formal excuse to acclaim 
Sam Rayburn, but it happened to have 
two—his 64th birthday Jan. 6, and his 
sixth year as Speaker, a record barely 
beaten by only one other in recent times, 
Nicholas Longworth. 

The Open Arms: A heavy fog 
shrouded Rayburn’s Fourth Congres- 


sional District. Driving from Denison to 


Rayburn’s house near Bonham ( popels 
tion, 6,349), Vinson kidded his host. 
“I’ve been disillusioned,” he declared. 
“Sam told me the weather here was 
bracing, invigorating.” At the Speaker’s 
home a blaze crackled in the fireplace. 
With Rayburn, Vinson went upstairs to 
shave; Mrs. Vinson and the Speaker’s 
sisters, Miss Lou and Mrs. S. E. Bartley, 
chatted below. 

When ‘the men came down, Vinson 
settled in an easy chair and lit his pipe. 
The ribbing continued. “We solved a lot 
of problems up there,” Rayburn said. 
Vinson countered: “Sam and I were in 
Congress together—he was an old man 
when I came there as a youngster.” They 
talked too of serious things, America’s 
future, depressions, the hope of solving 
world problems by cooperation. Bobbie, 
the cook, sent word that dinner would 
be ready at noon sharp. Rayburn post- 
poned it till 12:30; he wanted to show 
Vinson his ranch, some 18 miles away. 

They drove through the Bonham 
square. Around the sturdy old court- 
house, raised in 1888, crowded. farmers 
in blue overalls. The weather, too nasty 
for winter plowing, was good for taking 
things easy. At the 900-acre ranch Ray- 
burn jumped from the car to open two 





*Recommended to Co by the President, 
June 19, passed a une 29, But in absence 
of Senate action existing law provides that with 

Vice Presidency vacant, boustney of State Byrnes 
su : 


heavy pasture gates. Proudly he ushered 
Vinson into the small lodge. A ranch 
hand had a good log fire going. Rayburn 
showed off a chair fashioned from 
matched cow horns, another made out 
of cedar. He flourished a long bull whip 
and a horn favored by local fox hunters, 
offering to let Vinson blow the horn. 
Back in Bonham the friends relaxed 
over dinner. Vinson jeered as Rayburn 
stood up, adjusted his glasses, and an- 
nounced that he would carve—that he 
was “about the best carver in the world.” 
The party cleaned up on turkey, po- 
tatoes, green peas straight from a frozen- 
food locker, cranberries, hot rolls with 
real country butter, southern custard, and 
cake. The Secretary looked longingly at 
the pear preserves. “Help yourself again, 
Fred,” Rayburn lau x “We have an- 


other jar.” Table talk ranged from for- 
eign diplomacy to sports. Miss Lou re- 
called that it was Paris, Texas, where 





Rayburn wants the old-time religion 


Postmaster General Robert Hannegan 
once played pro baseball. 

Later in the day, barely in advance of 
the elaborate flower arrangements, some 
2,000 farmers, merchants, focal politicos, 
and big-city names called at the recep- 
tion to which the Speaker had issued a 
general invitation. They ate and drank 
and shook hands all around. 

The Ayes of Texas: At the Hotel 
Adolphus in Dallas the next night Texas 
gave Sam Rayburn a testimonial ban- 
quet sponsored by the Democratic 
women of Dallas County. More than 
1,000 admirers gathered; congratulatory 
messages came from the President 
(“Three rousing cheers for Sam Ray- 
burn”), from Chief of Staff Eisenhower 
(“I can claim the honor of being bom 
in his district”), and from Chief of Naval 
Operations Nimitz (“a fellow nye 

The S er’s le was laid wi 
gold cloth. Over its center, flanked by 


the six flags of Texas, was a large ‘photo- 
graph of Rayburn, mounted on a picture 
of the dome of the national Capitol. 
Facing the: guest of honor was a huge, 
glittering sign: “All Texas is proud of 
you, Mr. Speaker.” 

Another Cabinet member joined Vin- 
son for the occasion, Attorney General 
Tom Clark. Clark spoke first, crediting 
Rayburn with “more good legislation” 
than any other living man. He* lauded 
Vinson too—“a great civil servant.” Vin- 
son wiped away tears and replied: “Hon- 
est and truly and cross my heart and hope 
to die if I didn’t like that speech.” He 
praised his friend Sam as a “solid, feet- 
on-the-ground, constructive leader.” 

His brown eyes grave, Raybum 
brought the evening to its climax. Proud- 
ly he reviewed the Democratic Adminis- 
tration’s past under President Roosevelt 
and its future under President Truman, 
“a plain, average citizen with . . . a de- 
sire to do the right thing.” Solemnly 
Sam Rayburn concluded on a down-to- 
earth note: “I want to live in a land 
where folks throw hate out of their hearts 
. . . If the world is not to be destroyed, 
it must have a revival of old-time relig- 
ion . . . We must be wise, we must be 
good, we must be tolerant—and we must 
be tough, if necessary.” 


ons 


Equality Islands? 


The aristocratic St. Thomas Tennis 
Club in the poverty-stricken Virgin 
Islands had dropped perfectly plain hints 
in 1937. It would not welcome the mem- 
bership of a Negro, even one who was 
the islands’ first colored Federal judge. 
Thereupon Gov. Lawrence Cramer, not 
content with repeatedly welcoming 
Judge William H. Hastie to Government 
House, joined a Negro tennis club to 
demonstrate his regard for the brilliant 
Harvard Law School graduate. 

The Tennessee-born judge, for his 
part, made no overt protests. Hastie’s 
most militant act was an indignant re- 
fusal in 1938 to attend a Negro benefit 
to which racially pure Nazis from the 
German totais ship Horst Wessel had 
been accidentally invited. 

In 1989, Judge Hastie returned to 
Washington and became dean of Howard 
University Law School. He -was ap- 
pointed civilian aide to Henry L. Stim- 
son, then Secretary of War, but quit in 
1948 in protest at the “reactionary poli- 
cies and discriminatory practices” of the 
Army Air Forces against members of 
his race. 

Last week, President Truman acted to 
send Hastie back to the Virgins to be- 
come the islands’ first Negro governor. 
If the Senate confirms him in one of the 
highest Federal posts ever given a Negro, 
the 41-year-old judge will rule an over- 
whelmingly Negro ulation: by the 
1940 census, 2,286 whites, 17,176 Ne- 
groes, and 5,477 mixed. 

Where he would play tennis was yel 
to be seen. 
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Censor Stuff: On the heels of news that censorship is lifted 
on “The Outlaw”—a four-year-old film banned because of the 
low-cut blouse of its star, Jane Russell—New York State cen- 


cay ee ee ee : 
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sors “rejected in toto” Joan Bennett’s “Scarlet Street.” Reason: 
a law against pictures tending to corrupt morals. Mary- 
land, Ohio, and Pennsylvania have OKd the film (right). 





Stark Facts 


The stinging memory of the Na 
board’s rebuke lay uppermost last wee 
in the minds of the reconvened Pearl 
Harbor rao ge and their witness, 


Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations at the time of the 1941 sneak 
attack. The board’s findings on the catas- 
trophe, issued late last Au had 
minced few words about Stark. Bluntly 
it had recommended that the white- 
haired admiral, already then retired, hold 
no Navy position “which requires the 
exercise of superior judgment. 

Armed with an 80-page, 25,000-wo 
statement, Stark took the stand to give 
the Congressional inquiry his own version 
of the Pearl Harbor affair. He made but 
brief reference to the Navy board’s con- 
clusions about himself; he asserted simply 
that he believed he had given “adequate 
notice of the imminence of a Jap thrust in 
letters and dispatches to Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, Navy commander 
in Hawaii at the time. One which he 
stressed, dated Nov: 27, 1941, led off 
with words never before used and delib- 
erately chosen: “This dispatch is to be 
considered a war warning. This message 
and ten others, dating back to October, 
Stark said, had in his opinion made an 
additional warning, even on Dec. 7, 1941, 
unnecessary. 

Stark introduced into the record two 
files of letters which passed between him 
= Kimmel a the months before — 

€ correspondence was chatty; Star 
vb: — by his nickname of 
The letters shed new light on Washing- 
tons pre-Pearl Harbor maneuvering; 





*The admiral that his nickname, with 
him since stemmed from a military 
bear, Gen. John who said: “We win the 


or Stark will be a widow tonight.” Sen. Alben 
Poakicy Tejoined: “You came near being a widow at 


@ In May 1941 President Roosevelt gave 
Stark an order—canceled shortly after- 
ward—to assemble an expedition to seize 
the Portuguese-owned Azores to prevent 
a.Nazi landing there. 
@ Stark, by his own admission, was 
“struggling” all the time for added Navy 
personnel. But the President, he re- 
ported, was reluctant because of his pride 
in the Navy’s volunteer tradition; further, 
the White House had ag anonymous 
mail blasting overcrowding on the ships. 
@ To some of his “pointed questions” to 
the President, Stark wrote, “I get a smile, 
or a ‘Betty, please don’t me that’ 
. . . Policy seems to be something never 
fixed, always fluid and changing.” 
Patrol and Prophecy: Hitherto kept 
secret, the Pearl Harbor report made 
shortly after the disaster by the late 





Stark’s message said “war warning” 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox then 


- came into committee hands. Among its 


revelations: The Navy sent out an air 
patrol on Sunday morning, Dec. 7, but 
the planes went south and the Japs came 
from the north. 

The committee also received a memo- 
randum dated Nov. 27, 1941, and writ- 
ten by Stanley K. Hornbeck, now Am- 
bassador to the Netherlands, at. that 
time Far Eastern adviser to the State 
Department. Hornbeck offered 5-to-l 
odds that the United States would be 
at peace Dec. 15, 1941; 3-to-1 that it 
would not be at war Jan 15, 1942; an 
even chance against war before March 1, 
1942. In addition, Hornbeck’s forecast 
included the opinion that Japan “does 


not desire or intend or e to have 
forthwith armed conflict with the United 
States.” 


A far more accurate prophecy ap- 
peared in documents submitted by Capt. 
Ellis M. Zacharias, in 1941 commander 
of a cruiser in Kimmel’s fleet, later the 
Navy’s official spokesman in broadcasts 
to Japan. Uncannily, Zacharias predicted 
to Kimmel in the summer of 1941 that if 
the Japs went to war with America, they 
would open “by an air attack on Pearl 
Harbor on a week end and probably 
Sunday morning.” The Zacharias state- 
ment continued: “My only error was that 
the Japanese were after four battleships 
—and they got five.” 


nr 


Counselor at War 


. To protest the never-ending GOP 
cross-examinations which had protracted 
the Pearl Harbor investigation, William 
D. Mitchell resigned in mid-December 
as counsel to the joint Congressional in- 
vestigating conmanittes (NEewsweEEx, Dec. 
24, 1945). As his successor, the commit- 
tee last week appointed an Re- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





P robably very few citizens favor 
every part of President Truman’s vo- 
luminous legislative program. In_ its 
opposition to certain items savoring 
strongly of the New Deal, the con- 
servative coalition which dominates 
Congress very likely represents a 
majority of the voters. Even some of 
these items, however, enjoy 
a measure of Republican 
support—and not only from 
such liberals as Senator 
Morse of Oregon. Senator 
Taft, whom Morse de- 
nounced last week as a 
$—reactionary, is a cO-sponsor 
with Senators Wagner and 
Ellender of a comprehensive 
housing bill and at one time 
seemed satisfied with the 
modified full-employment 
bill passed by the Senate—the version 
which Mr. Truman has commended 
to the House. 

The real test of Mr. Truman’s lead- 
ership is not, however, his ability to 
get through Congress a clear-cut New 
Deal program. Mr. Roosevelt had very 
poor success at that after 1938. The 
real test is Mr. Truman’s ability to 
persuade Congress to act promptly 
and effectively on a number of urgent 
problems, as to most of which he him- 
self has taken a position which may 
fairly be described as “middle of the 
road” or, at least, as nonpartisan and 
nonfactional. All his recommendations 
concerning postwar military policy fall 
in this category. So do portions of his 
domestic economic program, includ- 
ing his proposal for fact finding and a 
cooling-off period in labor disputes. 


The fact-finding and cooling-off 
proposal was the one to which Mr. 
Truman gave greatest emphasis in his 
radio address. The flabby response of 
Congress to this proposal, more than 
any other single development, had 
prompted him to carry his case to the 
people. For this was a plan designed 
to help to improve a Aad situation 
requiring immediate attention. And, in 
making it, Mr. Truman clearly acted 
as the defender of the public interest 
against group interests. The leaders 
* organized labor denounced it, and 
so did many spokesmen for business. 
If you paid attention only to what 
you heard from lobbyists, you would 
be forced to conclude that almost no- 
body saw any merit in the plan. 

Mr. Truman, however, refused to 


ists was the voice of the public. Gallup 








believe that the clamor of the lobby-. 


The Real Test of Truman Leadership 


By ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


polls taken before his radio speech 
but published afterward indicate that 
he was right. They show about 80 per 
cent favoring the President's plan and 
part of the remainder undecided. In 
the business and professional group 
80 per cent expressed themselves in 
favor, and among the rank and file of 
RETIN union workers, 70 per cent. 
Further debate on the pros 
and cons might, of course, 
alter these alignments. But 
the popular opinion indicat- 
ed by these polls is truly of 
overwhelming _ proportions 
and apparently extends 
through the groups whose 
spokesmen have vigorously 
advocated a contrary view. 

Mr. Truman’s plan is not 
a panacea and was not of- 


- fered as such. It may not be very 


effective in preventing strikes. It may 
harbor potential dangers. Unquestion- 
ably, as many have pointed out, it is 
not so much “fact finding” that is 
needed as “rule making.” Mr. Tru- 
man’s plan does not lay down any 
standard for determining wage rates. 
But there never has been any general- 
ly acceptable standard for the fring of 
wages, and there is not the slightest 
chance of getting a common agree- 
ment on one now. 


Many of the arguments against 
the plan, while perhaps valid theoreti- 
cally, miss the substance which evi- 
dently appeals to the rank and file of 
voters. This is that when collective 
bargaining and conciliation have failed, 
there should be a still further effort to 
bring about a settlement without an 
interruption in production. The inter- 
vening agency, representing the public, 
might be set up-in many ways and 
given any of dozens of names. Mr. 
Truman made his a as simple as 
possible, with the hope it would be 
adopted promptly. He offered it as an 
emergency measure, although with re- 
vision, based on experience, it might 
well be fitted into a broader body of 
legislation and practice governing the 
adjustment of industrial disputes. 

Assuming that public opinion is ap- 
proximately reflected by these Gallup 
polls and that it does not change 
sharply, the way Congress, on its re- 
turn, treats the President’s fact-finding 
and cooling-off proposal will be a fair 
index of his success or failure in ap- 
pealing over the heads of the spokes- 
men for special interests to the rank 
and file of voters. 
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_publican and bitter Roosevelt critic: 


Seth W. Richardson, sharp-featured, 
hulking lawyer from North Dakota, who 
promised a greater display of dramatics 
than were produced by his quiet, self- 
effacing predecessor and old-time su- 
perior.* 

The new counsel had traded grips with 
the government in many a legal tussle. 
A Washington law partner of ex-Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies and ex-NRA Ad- 
ministrator Donald R. Richberg, he de- 
fended the Pullman Company and the 
American Medical Association against 
Justice Department antitrust suits. He 
also defended Col. L. H. Brittin in a 
contempt case arising out of the air- 
mail contract investigation—the first the 
Senate ever tried. 

- Notwithstanding these incidents, the 
65-year-old Methodist preacher’s son had 
been approached for the Pearl Harbor 
job before Mitchell was hired, was per- 
sonally approved by Chairman Alben 
W. Barkley, and was recommended by 
Sen. Scott W. Lucas, Illinois Democrat 
and his frequent golf partner. Perhaps 
they remembered that the Senate had 
turned to Richardson once before, back 
in 19382, to investigate a Hawaiian 
sensation: the headline-screaming Mas- 
sie case, in which a Navy lieutenant 
killed a native after his wife had been 
raped. 

Last week, the committee recessed 
until Jan. 15 to give the new counsel 
time to examine evidence already in the 
record and to plan the inquiry’s future. 
Puzzling to some observers: Richardson 
made it clear that he favored exhaustive 
interrogation of witnesses—the previous 
point of dispute between the GOP 
on one hand and the Democrats and 
Mitchell on the other. 





*Mitchell and Richardson were Attorney General 
and Assistant Attorney General respectively under 
President Hoover. 





Counsel Richardson will listen 








The World’s 


As American as Independence Day 
—the soda fountain is the very 
expression of the democracy that is 
America. There—over a Coca-Cola 
—you meet your friends, shoot the 
breeze, catch up on local news, 
add your two-bits’ worth to world 
opinion. There our young folks 
gather in the wholesome atmos- 


phere of friendly refreshment. 


are made and old friendships are 
renewed. Friendliness and Coca-Cola 
go together, like bread and butter. 
Today, tonight, pause to refresh 
yourself and be sociable over a 
Coke at your favorite fountain. 
It’s the world’s friendliest club 
—and the price of admission is 


only a nickel. 


Friendliest Club... Admission 57 


There every day new friendships 


Coke= Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation “Coke” are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 
the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Every doctor in private practice was asked... 


ACCORDING TO THIS RECENT NATIONWIDE SURVEY: 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


More Doctors sMoKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 





Now it’s down in black and white. 
Based on the actual statements 

of doctors themselves to 3 outstanding 
independent research organizations. 


HIS was no study of “trends.” No mere “feeling 
Tite pulse” poll. This was a nationwide survey 
to discover the actual fact... and from statements 
of doctors themselves. 

And the men in white have put their answers 
down in black and white: As the brand they smoke, 
the most named Camel! 

Doctors smoke for the same enjoyment as the 
rest of us. Camel’s full, rich flavor is as appealing to 
the doctor as to you. AndCamel’s mildness and cool- 
ness are as welcome to his throat as to yours... and 
to those millions of other smokers the world over! 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Apostolic Delegate 


Last week while 32 other prelates pre- 
pared to receive the cardinals’ hats: the 
Pope will bestow at the Vatican next 
month, Amleto Cicognani, the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington, remained with- 
out immediate prospects of such eleva- 
tion. Though each of his five predeces- 
sors had: won the hat, the Pontiff’s deci- 
sion to increase the proportion of non- 
Italian cardinals had militated against his 
chances. At 62, the Italian-born prelate 
may yet win this reward, for in his thir- 
teen years as delegate he has handled 
skillfully a post full of diplomatic pitfalls. 

The Apostolic Delegate is not an am- 
Bbassador to the United States Govern- 
ment, though the imposing three-story 
building, modeled. after an _ Italian 
@ Renaissance palace and located on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue along a curving strip of 
@ major diplomatic residences, is often mis- 
taken for an embassy. Rather, he is the 
@Pope’s personal representative to Ameri- 
@can Catholics. 

The Non-Ambassador: Rotund, 
amiable, and a diplomat to the tips of his 
pudgy fingers, he busies himself mainly 
as canon law decrees: visiting the dio- 

eses; inspecting their finances and mor- 
als, and providing the bishops with a 

hannel to the Vatican while taking care 
@not to impede their right to communicate 
@directly with the Holy Father. Learned 
in canon law, he has written a commen- 
ary on it in English for use by the Ameri- 
an clergy. 

The archbishop has reason to be grate- 
ful to his American flock. It was through 
heir donations that he acquired his pala- 
ial residence, completed in 1939 on a 
site providently purchased by the Vati- 
an in depression years. Happily he 
oved from a house hard-pressed by tall 


































dwelling befitting his rank. Lest he be 
accused of indulging in unseemly luxury, 
he archbishop quickly silenced a rumor 
hat the new delegation cost a million 
dollars by publishing its actual cost: 
6590,000. Architects considered this sum 
@modest for the structure that houses a 
hapel and living quarters for the arch- 
bishop, his staff, and distinguished guests. 
In token of his affection for things 
American, the delegate adorned the oth- 
erwise austere main salon with oil por- 
raits of “American Firsts”: the conti- 
hent’s discoverer, Columbus; the nation’s 
ounder, Washington; its first Catholic 
bishop, John Carroll, and the founder of 
an order of nuns, Mother Elizabeth Se- 
on, who her devotees hope will become 
he first American saint. In his spare time 
fe has compiled an authoritative history 
pt all American sainthood claims, entitled 
anctity in America.” 
The Ambassador Questio.a: Though 
, y inspires the reverent affec-~ 
hon of American Catholics, the arch- 


































































































































apartments and encroaching shops to a . 


Associated Press 
The Rt. Rev. Cicognani likes America 


bishop has been the object of much 
Protestant suspicion. When President 
Roosevelt in 1939 named Myron C. Tay- 
lor his representative at the Vatican, 
several Protestant organizations protested 
in.fear that the: Vatican was seeking 
the same status for Cicognani as it ac- 
cords Taylor. And they have protested 
regularly each year since, renewing their 
‘complaints when President Truman took 
office. Unlike Taylor, however, the dele- 
gate holds no diplomatic rank. His resi- 

ence is tax exempt, but only on re- 
ligious grounds. 

The archbishop himself is on guard to 
avoid criticism. He has had only speak- 
ing acquaintance with the three Catholic 
postmasters general of the Democratic 
administrations. His visit last October 
to the non-Catholic Secretary of State 
Byrnes, however, had a sequel annoying 
to both. A day or two later, a Catholic 
was named to the American delegation 
to the inter-Allied educational conference 
in London. A press association reported 
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the two events as cause and effect. Actu- 
ally the appointment resulted from a 
protest by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference at nonrepresentation of their 
creed, The Byrnes-Cicognani discussion 
had dealt only with Italian relief, a sub- 
ject of mutual American and Vatican 
concern. The Protestants heard the expla- 
nation and held their fire. 

The Protestant suspicions are due to be 
dispelled. As a result either of Protestant 
pressure, the succeeding of Episcopalian 
Roosevelt by Baptist Truman, or the 
State Department's claim that Taylor’s 
appointment was a wartime measure only, 
his mission will be canceled when the 
pone is drawn. For the delegate, there- 

ore, world peace promises a measure of 
personal peace. 


oer 


Fundamental 


The OPA has announced. it is now ap- 
plying its “absorption” policy to flan- 
nelette diapers. 
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Distaff Diplomacy 


What American women think has be- 
come a matter of importance to the 
British Government. On the theory that 
only a woman can find out about other 
women, the British last October sent 
over Mrs. Marjorie Spikes, 51, a grand- 
mother, ex-schoolteacher, and the first 
attaché for women’s affairs in any dip- 
lomatic service. 

On her. first visit to America, Mrs. 
Spikes made a voyage of discovery across 
the continent, visiting welfare confer- 
ences, union locals, farm groups, colleges, 
and housing meetings. On spare nights 
she sneaked into local movies hoping to 
catch Margaret O’Brien. 

Word soon began to spread that here 
was a new kind of Britisher and a super- 
saleswoman for the empire. Audiences 
were surprised by her unaffected friend- 
liness and unconcern for chic. Her suits 
were war-worn and baggy; her straight, 
graying hair cut in an uncoiffed bob. 
But she talked of things that concern 
the women of the old world and new: 
returning veterans, child-care centers, 
keeping the peace. 

A ministers daughter and a school- 
master’s wife, Mrs. Spikes raised a family 
ot five while doing volunteer work for 
the Labor party and the Fabian Society. 
When the war began she taught school 
until the school was bombed out. She 
left home reluctantly when appointed at- 
taché here; it was her first separation 
from her family in 25 years. 

Mrs. Spikes hopes to return to Eng- 
land by May, for she is getting home- 
sick. She also can’t wait to tell her family 
how she was stopped by a young man 
one dark evening in Washington who 
asked her where he could get a”’room 
for the night. “I’m a stranger here my- 
self,” she replied. A look of understand- 
ing came into his face. “You must be 
one of those war brides,” he said. 
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World Weary for Lasting Peace 
Watches First Assembly of UNO 


But Rifts of the Big Three 
Over Iran Cast a Real Shadow 
on London Bid for Unity 


It was fitting that the United Nations 
should first meet in General Assembly in 
London—the capital that just one year 
ago the Nazis planned to destroy with 
V-2 rocket bombs. Now as the delegates 
from 51 nations crowded into the gray, 
damp city on the Thames, a waiting 
world kept its fingers crossed. The faith 
in super-government remedies for inter- 
national affairs that had ed the 
formation of the League of Nations a 
quarter of a century ago had died aborn- 
ing this time. Yet what V-2s almost did to 
London and what the atom bombs did do 
to Hiroshima and Nagasaki put a com- 
pulsion on the 1946 architects of inter- 
national organization that the 1919 
founders of Geneva did not feel. 

Even so, the shadow of Big Three 

litics hung over the gathering. At the 
fast moment before the deadline for sub- 
mitting items for the agenda of the 
Assembly, the British persuaded the 
Iranians not to request consideration of 
their troubles with the Russians. That 
had been the sore point of the Moscow 
conference, and it might yet turn out to 
be the sore point of the Assembly meet- 
ing. At Moscow Foreign Secretary Ernest 











Bevin had proposed a Russian-British- 
American commission to protect Iran’s 
sovereignty and explore the question of 
local autonomy in its various provinces 
(under Soviet sponsorship the northern 
province of Azerbaijan had already pro- 
claimed its autonomy). 

Bevin presented his argument directly 
to Stalin. The Generalissimo appeared to 
agree but deferred making a definite 
commitment. Then, in a later meeting 
with Bevin and Secretary of State James 
F. Bymes, Foreign Commissar Vyaches- 
laff M. Molotoff gave the Russian reply: 
a rejection of the British proposal. The 
British had slight hope that the Russians 
would agree in London to the scheme 
they had rejected at Moscow. They tried 
to reconcile themselves to the likeliest 
development, the aeenent of Premier 
Ibrahim Hakimi's shaky government by 


a pro-Soviet regime under a Russian sym- 


pathizer, Ghavam Saltaneh. 


onr 


The Business of Peace 


Fresh cream paint lightened the walls 
and dome of gloomy Central Hall, larg- 
est meeting place of the British Methodist 
movement. Engineers had tinkered with 
its acoustics in an effort to bring voices 
on the floor up to the gallery, use 
the hall was built to bring the tones of 
the gallery organ down to the congrega- 
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Associated Press 


" ’ United Nations delegates: The Mayor of Southampton welcomes Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt before her smiling colleague, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 


Newsweek, January 14, 1046 
tion. Now the blue and gold world sym- 


bol of the United Nations h above 
the gray. concave wall behind the 
rostrum. For Central Hall had been 


chosen as the meeting place in London 
this week for the UNO General Assembly. 

Seats and Security: Gold cloth, with 
corner braid epaulettes, covered the chair- 
man’s long, narrow table. In two half- 
moon sections stretching out from the 
center aisle, members of 51 delegations 
were seated before glossy light oak tables 
on dark blue upholste beechwood 
chairs, patterned after those designed for 
the coronation of George VI. 

An inconspicuous door, left of the 
rostrum, led to the conference chairman’s 
room. There, behind heavy wire window 


screens, installed as a security precau- 
tion, astute delegation leaders will fight 
out privately the issues raised publicly | 


in the Assembly. In the gallery 250 seats 
were set aside for the public. Behind, 
news co mdents could crane for a 
look at the floor. : 

Headquarters for arrangements was the 
Foreign Office’s conference department. 


There Col. G. R. Codrington, hitherto 


distinguished as a D-Day planner, pre- 
pared to look after close to 2,000 dele- 
gates, aided by a staff of Army, Navy, 
and RAF officers and squads of enlisted 
men. The Soviet Union (including the 
Ukraine and White Russia) top the 
delegations with a staff of 70 and got 
twelve of the 250 cars assigned to the 
visitors. Driving was limited in theory to 
. hanioagea — of auger =e ae 

elegate promptly took a trip to Glas- 
gow and Soa J 

Twenty West End hotels, despite over- 
crowding, supplied some 50 rooms each. 
The Russians and most of the Spanish- 
speaking delegates were given 100 rooms 
at the Savoy. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. and other American dele- 
gates settled at Claridge’s. Liaison officers, 
singled out by- red armbands, stood 24- 
hour duty at each hotel to handle every- 
thing from personal emergencies to the 
rapid printing of official stationery. 

Codrington’s staff cashed checks and 
supplied clothing ration coupons for 
threadbare delegates. The Women’s Vol- 


_ untary Services ded their shopping 


and sightseeing. Theaters reserved tickets 
nightly for UNO playgoers. 

a ge — Plate: Business was 
sc to begin with an openin 
speech by Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel 
Colombia and election of an Assembly 
president. Next came a series of contro- 
versial issues: election of the powerful 
$20,000-a-year Secretary General, six 
nonpermanent Security Council members, 
eighteen Economic and Social Council 
members, and fifteen judges of the new 
International Court of Justice. From the 
recommendations of a committee just 
arrived in the United States, the As- 
sembly would pick the site of UNO’s 
eoreenent headquarters. Just before the 
ine for submitting motions, the 
Big Five and Canada asked the As- 
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PROBLEM: Cylinder transcribers at the Ralston-Purina 
Company, St. Louis, repeatedly complained that 
noise from machines in the general office fatigued 
and distracted them so much that they could not 
accurately transcribe @ictation. 


SOLUTION: Acousti-Celotex! Management called in 


the local distributor, member of the only sound condi- 
tioning organization in the world experienced in over 
100,000 acoustical installations. He diagnosed the 
problem—installed Acousti-Celotex, the original and 
genuine Ferox treated, drilled fibre tile, and most 
widely used of all acoustical materials. 


RESULT: An immediate decrease in noise—an increase 
in efficiency. Workers got more done in less time with 
fewer mistakes. Results were so pleasing and so 








..-[t Happened in St. Louis! 


demonstrable, that management installed Acousti- 
Celotex in executive offices, cafeteria, auditorium 
and printing department, too! 


MORAL: Acousti-Celotex* sound conditioning pays. 
Installations in offices, factories, schools, hospitals, 
stores, banks, restaurants, churches and theatres prove 
this. Consult your local Acousti-Celotex distributor 
today! His advice is yours without obligation, and he 
guarantees results. A letter to us will bring him to 
your desk. 
a * * 


FREE! ‘‘25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” 
Timely, interesting, fact-packed booklet. Send for your free 
copy today. Write: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. NW-146, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


AcousTI- CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere ...in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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British Combine : 
Two out of three: Noel-Baker of Britain and Vyshinsky of Russia 


sembly to set up an atomic-energy con- 
trol commission. 

‘Official entertaining would hardly 
lighten the schedule. Lonely pets and 
secretaries were invited to look up the 
WVS for companionship. Their superiors 
circled two evenings on their engagement 
books. The night of the Assembly open- 
ing, Prime Minister Clement Attlee and 
the British Government had planned a 
reception for all delegates and their 
staffs in the Royal Gallery of the House 
ot Lords. For the night before, the 51 
delegation chairmen were invited to St. 
James’s Palace for the first state banquet 
given by King George since 1939. 

The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon 
(whose Scottish estate was Rudolf Hess’s 
goal in 1941) issued the invitations as 
Lord Steward. St. James’s had to be 
used because the bomb-damaged state 
rooms at Buckingham Palace have not 
yet been rebuilt. Delegates, already re- 
stricted to regular British rations, had 
been warned not to expect more than a 
three-course meal. In line with peacetime 
austerity, the guests were informed that 
uniforms, dinner clothes, or morning dress 
would be more suitable than tails or diplo- 
matic knee breeches. In even more vio- 
lent contrast to prewar regal splendor, 
footmen passing the gold plate could 
wear only standard wartime uniform— 
blue-dyed battle dress. 


ta 


UNO?’s Unifiers 


In London, if they maintain the tra- 
dition of San Francisco, the Big Three 
will settle their differences in private to 
present a united front in public. This 
week, the job of unifying not only their 
own delegations, but also those of two 
other nations, fell to- three men. One 
was a friendly, 45-year-old American 
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businessman; another, an idealistic 56- 
year-old British parliamentarian; the 
third, a hard-headed, soft-spoken 62- 
year-old Russian lawyer. Only the Ameri- 
can had guided the United Nations from 
its infancy at Dumbarton Oaks to its 
first tentative steps in London. 
Smiling Businessman: Tanned by 
the Florida sun, but still convalescing 
from his recent gall-bladder operation, 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. landed from 
the Queen Elizabeth in Southampton— 
smiling, as usual. To his job as delegation 
leader (under Secretary Bymes) and 
permanent American Security Council 
member, he brought the qualities that 
succeeded in San Francisco. They were 
the back-slapping friendliness of a Ro- 
tarian, tempered by the good manners of 
a Virginia gentleman; the efficiency of an 
expert administrator, employed to whip 
strong-minded Americans into a single 
team. Well aware of his own limitations 
in foreign affairs, he had relied in San 
Francisco on the advice of experts. 


Despite sniping and ridicule, Stettinius 


ad pr Big as well as 
American unity. For his perseverance and 
faith, Republican Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg pronounced Democratic Ed Stet- 
tinius a “thoroughbred.” 

Impassioned Idealist: Philip J. 
Noel-Baker is an intense intellectual, al- 
most as ascetic in appearance as his fel- 
low Laborite Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
famous carrot nibbler. A top scholar and 
athlete at Cambridge, he drove a Quaker 
ambulance in the last war and still re- 
fuses to hunt because he will not kill ani- 
mals. To the right wing of the Labor 
party, he brought impeccable manners, a 
ofty mind, and a limited sense of humor. 
Only his best friends can halt Noel- 
Baker when he warms to a subject. Be- 
cause he lacks the cold, hard balance 
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parsing om a Foreign Secretary, no one 
expects him to work up to that job, as 
Anthony Eden did from his general post 
as Minister for the League of Nations. 
“Phil never really believes that God can 
possibly be on the side of big battalions,” 
a friend explains. “At heart he really pre- 
fers lost causes and small countries.” 

Soviet Lawyer: Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky has only one big cause: the Soviet 
Union. A revolutionist at 18, he became 
a top-ranking Soviet lawyer and a found- 
er of Russia’s new legal code in the ’20s. 
After he prosecuted and convicted 44 
“Trotskyites” during the 1936-38 purge 
trials, Vyshinsky’s government service 
widened to include diplomacy. 

Now the tall, husky, sandy-haired law- 
yer serves under Molotoff as Vice For- 
eign Commissar and deals directly with 
the Moscow diplomatic corps. But he is 
more polished than his boss, less stub- 


-bornly Russian. When all Soviet leaders 


used to wear Russian cloth or fur caps, 
Vyshinsky deliberately put on a western- 
style hat. When other Russian diplomats 
lose their tempers with foreigners, Vy- 
shinsky retains the sure poise of a court- 
room lawyer. Last year, during a tour of 
the Balkans, he was to install Communist- 
controlled governments throughout South- 
eastern Europe. When he came back, it 
was his unhappy duty to report that Mos- 
cow had misjudged the strength of Com- 
munism in the Balkans and that the new 
governments—as the western democracies 
insisted—could not be run by Communists 
alone. That knowledge he will bring to 
London as chief Soviet delegate. 


~ oJ 


Russia: Peace Pains 


‘Russia has its postwar troubles too— | 


reconversion dislocations, shortages, and 
discontented returning soldiers—problems 
that are strikingly similar to those of the 
capitalist states. Newspapers from various 
parts of the country have recently re- 
vealed these headaches in the land of 
Communism: 

@ The aircraft industry fell far short on 
an order to produce 25,000 bicycles, 
4,000,000 pieces of crockery, 4,000 beds, 
2,000,000 spoons, 30,000 meat mincers, 
and 2,000,000 thermometers. Thirty-two 
Ukraine textile factories, destroyed by 
the Germans and partially restored, still 
suffer shortages of raw materials, ma- 
chines, and labor. Factories of the great 
industrial center at Sverdlovsk in the 
Urals have produced no peacetime goods, 
despite extensive plans and preparations. 
Poor quality plagues purchasers of the 
few consumer goods that do reach the 
market. 

€ In Georgia and the Rostov district, 
half of the soldiers demobilized under a 
June decree are still jobless. Only 2,000 
out of 8,000 veterans were taken back 
into their old jobs at the textile center at 


Ivanovo. At Taganrog, military authori- - 
ties had to “intervene in order to ease 


the situation,” according to Pravda. 
@ Power stations serving Moscow fail 


diers, wil 
S € Politica 
serious fo 
southwest 
land. Nat 
the mars! 
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frequently because of accidents. Pravda 
describes recurrent power failures as 
“damage and attributes it to “lack 
of discipline and negligence of certain 
workers. 

@Some Ukrainian districts had not de- 
livered their autumn harvest quotas by 
mid-December. The Ukrainian Com- 
munist party’s Central Committee said: 
“Political work is behind hand in nu- 
merous regions and peasants are insuffi- 
ciently aware of the importance of wheat 
deliveries.” A half-million propagandists, 
recruited from among discharged sol- 
diers, will bring. home the facts. 


= @ Political recalcitrance takes the more 


serious form of guerrilla activity in the 
southwestern regions acquired from Po- 
land. Nationalist partisans were active in 


the marshy woodlands around 


so long as it holds the Assembly’s confi- 
dence will alone bear responsibility for 
executive power. If the Assembly mani- 
fests its lack of .confidence, the govern- 
ment will retire.” - 

Socialists and Communists protested 
that they had shown no lack of confi- 
dence. Groggy deputies dozed and stum- 
bled out to the lobby ‘regularly for a 
drink or cigarette: De Gaulle kept up 
with the debate, but slipped out to pre- 
side at the traditional New Year’s recep- 
tion for the diplomatic. corps. The So- 
cialist Democratic Union of Resistance, 
a Socialist affiliate, finally offered a com- 
ga The red-eyed legislators jubi- 
antly and unanimously voted for a 5 per 
cent temporary reduction in the military 
budget, plus an additional 15 per cent 


Black Gold of Europe 
Bogs Down in the Ruhr 


James O'Donnell, chief of Newsweex’s 
Berlin bureau, made a special inspection 
of the Ruhr during his survey of the 
British zone in Germany (NEWSWEEK, 


Jan. 7)..The following report from him 


tells why the Ruhr has become the single 
most important spot in Europe today. 


. Crossing the Rhine at Cologne and 
heading into the Ruhr Valley proper, a 
dreary procession of shattered cities 
=. Diisseldorf got off a bit more lightl 

an Bochum, Bochum than Dortmun 
Dortmund than Essen. What was once 
downtown Essen looks as if hell 





Kowel and Sarny through last 
autumn. This forced the Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs to 
dispatch punitive expeditions. 
@ The wartime state of siege, 
lifted elsewhere in Russia after 
bs dage is still in force in the 
ic States, Western Ukraine, 
and Western White Russia. 
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France: L’Armée 


The clock was stopped at 12 
in the Palais Bourbon on Dec. 
81. Throughout the city gay 
Parisians toasted the New Year 
(see page 43). But in the cham- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, 
- “ the few ee spots 

aris, perspiring deputies 
fought hoarsely over the nation- 
al budget for 1946. The issue 
was a $1,049,450,000 supple- 
mentary appropriation demand- 
ed for the army by President 
Charles de Gaulle. 

The debate began at 9 a.m. 
Eighteen hours later at 3 a.m. 
the Socialists started a row over- 
the army budget. They demand- 
ed a 20 = ogo in 

e itures. ways 
opposed to spending much for 
the defense establishments, the 


a Christmas c 
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Andy Hardy in Paris: After he had bounced through 


rity show in Paris, Hollywood's greatest 
extrovert, Mickey Rooney, got a handshake and thanks 
from France’s austere President, Charles de Gaulle. 


exploded and cooled off—which 
is pretty much what happened. 

But comparisons are idle. 
Pushing on through Gelsenkir- 
chen, Recklinghausen, Hamm, 
Hagen, Wuppertal—there is no 
living city here in this cemetery 
of industrialism. Those who pro- 
pose to make a goat pasture of 
Germany should assign mountain 
goats to the Ruhr. Plain billy 
goats would break their necks 
in the twisted tracks and gaping 
chasms of what were once the 
bustling streets of Essen.. But 
under this ocean of rubble lie 
an estimated 60,000,000,000 
tons of coal. In an average year 
the Ruhr produced 180,000,000 
tons of Steinkohle, the best in- 
dustrial fuel in Europe. This is 
more than the entire output of 
the Soviet, twc-thirds that of 
Britain, one-fourth that of the 
United States. To a Europe that 
this winter is sick, cold and mis- 
erable, coal is more precious 
than gold. But only driblets will 
be coming from the Ruhr. 

The New Elite: The battle 
for coal in the Ruhr began soon 
after the Nazi armies trapped 
there surrendered. Despite the 
complete standstill last April, 





Socialists believed that this was their 
Opportunity to make a proposal that 


B would not be but most certain] 
passed but most ce 


be popular with the Fren 
public. Unlike the Communists and 
pular Republicans, who held the sub- 
Ministries of Armaments and Armies, 
the Socialists had no one to sacrifice in 
the Ministry of Defense. 

The Communists, despite their new 
army ties, were not faite in the trap. 
They supported the Socialists. But this 

vely minor debate spotlighted a 
greater issue: the powers of the seven- 
month government and of the Assembly, 
which are clearly defined for neither. 
Ye Gaulle, determined on a strong army, 

fore the Assembly three times 


ra 
aad threetonel ie seen . Tired but 
BB beading, he declared ent 


: “The government 


. draft for reorganization of 


reduction to take effect Feb. 15 unless 
the government has by then produced a 
French 
Army. When the hands of the clock were 
released, they swung to 8:45 p.m. Jan. 1. 
Throughout the debate they had re- 
mai at midnight of the old year, a 
parliamentary device by which business 
was actually finished in 1945. 


eo 
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Understatement 


a, The New York Sun last week ran an 


Associated Press story from Berlin re- 
porting that the man who married Adolf 
Hitler and Eva Braun during Berlin’s last 
days was not a_ professional —— 
clerk. The Sun put the story under 

headline: “Hitler's Wedding Irregular.” 


2,000,000 tons a month were 
again being produced by July. Displaced 
persons had streamed out; the Germans 
were coming back. Today the Ruhr pop- 
ulation has mounted to 6,000,000 out of 
a normal 8,000,000. Ten per cent of its 
mines had been totally destroyed, 25 per 
cent badly damaged. But 139 of its 168 
mines are now working one mornin 


shift, and the output has edged upw. 


past 5,000,000 tons a month. The largest _ 


pits again in operation are the Graf Bis- 
marck in Karnop, Ewald-Kénig Ludwig 
in Recklinghausen, Zolverein in Gelsen- 
kirchen, and Kénigsdomnin Unna and Ma- 
thias Stinnes in Essen. 

There are 210,000 miners now as 
against 360,000 before the war. They 
receive a heavy 3,200-calorie diet and 
special British es rations. The labor 
supply is augmented daily by miners re- 
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“No!” you say, grimly, “that youngster 
I've just tucked in must never have to 
fight a war as I did.” 

To which we reply, “Double check!” 


But your boy will have to fight the 
ordinary battles of life. Maybe some 
extraordinary ones, depending on how 
your luck runs, and you will certainly 
want to keep your National Service 
Life Insurance for his future protection. 


Are you completely familiar with the 
conversion privil and the optional 
methods of payment to your benefici- 
aries which your Government insur- 
ance offers? If not, you can get a quick, 
simple explanation of all these provi- 


New Englan 


d Mutual 





Lyf Insurance Company (@ of Bacioe 


George Willard Smith, Presiden? Agencies Ia Principal Cities Coast to Coost 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America —1835 








sions from the local New England 
Mutual Career Underwriter. He’s clar- 
ifying them for veterans day— 
and the fact that he doesn’t make a 
dime on National Service Life doesn’t 
matter. See him—he'll be of real help 
to you. 

roby oF aa “agg ag a the G. I. 
Bi ights, eae. italization, 
a cerns Pee 
the answers in brief, understandable lan- 
guage. It has been sent to service men all 
over the world—and has brought us thou- 
sands of letters of thanks. We mail it 
post-paid to’ any veteran—just write for 
your copy to 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 
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turning from the Wehrmacht and by 
draftees from heavy-steel industry. The 
average age of a miner has jumped from 
83 to 45. Many are green. The output per 
man has reached about half the prewar 
level of one and a half tons a day. Com. 
pared with the rest of the industrial work. 
ers and the Ruhr population, the minen 
rank as an elite. What emergency hous 
ing has been done has been to house 
them and their families. What clothing 
has been brought in has been to clothe 
them. What light industries are reacti- 
vated are to serve their vital needs. Any- 
thing to get the coal up. 


Now huge piles of coal again dot this & 


war-made waste land—piles that cannot 
be moved. Some 5,000,000 tons have ac- 
cumulated as transport lags behind out- 
put. Once 60 per cent of the Ruhr coal 
was moved by water. Now the Rhine 
takes 10 per cent, but none moves 


through the intricate canal system. The § 


whole interdependent canal maze cannot 
be put back into shape for many months, 
or even years. 

Along the road system roll British 
Army lorries and sputtering, creakin 
German trucks laden with outgoing co 
Overland hauls total 20 per cent. But 70 
per cent of the coal being exported toda 
is carried by the overtaxed, understock 
battered German railway system. Long 
freight trains weave in and out of the 
partially restored marshaling yards, 
across the emergency Bailey bridges, 
through tunnels but recently cleared of 
the debris of the fighting. 

Of the 4,000,000 tons moving out, 
about 1,000,000 tons go to the British 
zone of Germany for essential civilian 
use. British and American occupation 
armies consume another million. About 


- 800,000 tons reach liberated countries, 


largely by water and rail. The rest goes 
to the French zone and the French Army, 
to the four Allied zones in Austria, and 
the four sectors of Berlin. The Russians 
get some in exchange for food to feed 

e Ruhr. 

The New Riddle: Compared with 
the complete paralysis of last April, the 
Ruhr in one sense is slowly reviving 
But as it revives, the riddle of the Rul 
becomes strikingly apparent. Transport 
requires roads, rails, bridges, barges, 
trucks, locomotives, and freight cars. All 


these require steel. And steel require 
or 


coal. Nor is this a vicious circle, 

coal is here. The coal that is ine 
taidht iio a0! tate ane 2 on 
aged repairable plants—in the locomotive 
shops, steel processing plants, in thor 
seals of ancillary factories which were 
once part of the most intricately ration 
alized industrial complex system in the 
world. 5 

But production, except in a few build 
ing trades, is paralyzed. Two Krupp 
plants repair locomotives; a factory i 
Hagen that once made submarine bat, 
teries turns out miners’ lamps. Quarries 
producing limestone help patch the 
streets. But in the Ruhr = s ties 
in with everything else some along, 
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the line, and all things tie in with coal. 


And coal sits there with a large “Ver- 
‘ boten to use” sign on top. 


Significance-——- 

It is here that economics runs head on 
into politics, and world politics at that. 
Despite Potsdam, quadripartite control, 
conferences of foreign ministers, and 
what you will, no official on the spot here 
in Germany can answer with assurance 
one simple question: “Is Germany to be 
treated as a patient or a corpse?” The 
Ruhr is the touchstone of Allied policy— 
or lack of it. 

At night the desolation and silence of 
the black area of the Ruhr become all but 
complete. The old air-raid sirens whine 
again, sounding curfew to the few people 
ho still poke about the rubbly streets 
before crawling into their cellars. Stand- 
ing on a hill south of Essen, one can gaze 
in all directions and spot oe pee glow 
of only a few blast furnaces where once 
there were thousands. The cold moon- 
light picks out the Rhine in the distance 
and oul up and down the Ruhr River 
Valley, ogre skeletons of mangled 
bridges and factories. Everywhere there 
is silence. Soe 

Here and there a few lights break the 
general pattern of dark emptiness. They 
burn brightest in the former Krupp man- 
sion, the Villa Hiigel. There, far into the 
night, experts of the North German Coal 
Control—the commission set up by the 
British—wrestle with the task of manag- 
ing the Ruhr. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant building in Europe today. The 
harassed coal men to the transport 
men, to the steel and industry men, and 
these back to the coal men, and everyone 
whispers about the decision that no 
statesman dares to make—the use of the 
untransportable coal of the Ruhr to revive 
German industry, to revive Europe. 


oo 


The Grim Reapers 


Twenty familiar faces glared out from 
the now familiar dock at Nuremberg as 
the trial of Nazi war criminals reopened 
last week. But the spotlight trained by 
the prosecution centered on an empty 
seat—that of Ernst Kaltenbrunner.: Hos- 
pitalized by a second cranial hemorrhage, 
Heinrich Himmler’s henchman missed 
attack leveled against him for two days 
in court. 

Affidavits and photographers labeled 
the gaunt Gestapo man a director of slave 
labor and mass murder who became so 
powerful that even Himmler followed 
his orders at the end. A calm, colorless, 
38-year-old SS career man filled in the 
details. He was Otto Oblendorf, former 
major general of police and aide to Kal- 
tenbrunner. 


Chatting easily from the witness box, 


_Ohlendorf explained the murderous func- 


tions of the s Einsatzgruppen 
(action groups) on the eastern front. Di- 
rected by Himmler and Kaltenbrunner, 
the task forces followed the advancing 
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Truman at Tussaud’s: When Madame Tussaud’s famous museum ordered 


British Combine 


him modeled in wax, Harry Truman joined Britain's most select hall of fame. 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee, after his visit to Washington, brought back a suit 
that was donated by Mr. Truman. Here one of the museum attendants adjusts the 
‘ President’s glasses before his final installation among the waxen figures of history. 





Wehrmacht and exterminated millions of 
men, women, and children in occupied 
territories. Ohlendorf’s group—one of 
four—accounted for 90,000. For execu- 
tion, Ohlendorf explained, his men much 
preferred to shoot their victims in the 
pits where their naked bodies were left 
to rot. The alternative method—death by 
gas in moving vans, then subsequent 
burial—entailed more “spiritual” strain. 
Alois Hollriegel, an SS sergeant at 
Mauthausen concentration camp in Aus- 
tria, added a few more ofthandedly 
ghastly touches. He remembered clearly 
many Mauthausen murders, including 
the local habit of pushing prisoners over 
a high cliff into a stone quarry. 
Long-Term Warfare: The case 
against Kaltenbrunner merged with the 


prosecution’s next assignment: proof that ' 


the German General Staff and High Com- 
mand committed war crimes and crimes 
against humanity as well as waging il- 
legal warfare. Ohlendorf and other wit- 
nesses against Kaltenbrunner testified 
that the Gestapo worked with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the Wehrmacht, 
in particular that of Field Marshal Wil- 
helm Keitel. 

New witnesses then traced the Wehr- 
macht’s role in German aggression. Cap- 
tured documents quoted Field Marsh 
Werner von Blomberg and Johannes 
Blaskowitz on plans for revenge warfare 
first drawn up in 1919. Blomberg, now 
held in the Nuremberg jail, added enthu- 
siastically—by affidavit—that until the 
Fiihrer’s intuition in war overtook them, 
the generals had “no reason to oppose 
Hitler since he had produced the results 
they desired.” : 


Stepson of Heaven 


During the showing of the Russian film 
“Defeat of Japan” after the Kremlin din- 
ner at the Foreign Ministers Conference 
in abel month, the feerine _ 
quietly as this picture implyin at the 
Reds had won the Far Faster war al- 
most alone unreeled with crackling sound 
effects. The end showed a Russian gen- 
eral socepting the Japanese surrender 
aboard an unidentified warship. Actually, 
it was the battleship Missouri. The Rus- 
sians had cut everything out of the film 
except the footage showing their own 
representative signing the surrender pa- 
pers. One American remarked: “Well, 
our hosts have done what no one else 
could—crowded Douglas MacArthur into 
the wings.” 

Last week, however, the general 

uickly moved back into the center of 
the stage. He issued a nineteen-section 
report on nonmilitary developments in 
Japan and Korea during September and 
October. Highlights: The Communists 
were reviving in Japan and some Japs 
were turning toward Communism rather 
than democracy; splitting Korea between 
American and Russian occupation forces 
was causing “serious harm.” _ 

Two days later the general again hit 
the front pages. He issued sweeping or- 
ders banning from politics all Japanese 
who in any way fertbened the expansion- 
ist program that led to war or who took 
part in nationalist activities during the 
war. At the same time, General MacAr- 
thur abolished a great number of societies 
and movements connected with the ex- 
pansionist program. 
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The practical effect was to exclude 
20,000 to 60,000 Japs from politics. This 
included all army and navy officers and 
388 of the 466 members of the lower 
house of the Diet who were members of 
the Imperial Rule Assistance Association, 
the totalitarian wartime political party. 
The ban struck hard against the Cabinet 
of Premier Kijuro Shidehara. Only Shide- 
hara himself and Foreign Minister Shi- 
geru Yoshida seemed entirely above sus- 
picion. The blow fell just after the New 
Year’s action by Emperor Hirohito in re- 
nouncing his divinity. The Cabinet im- 
mediately held frantic sessions to find a 
way out. 

The Misguided Thinker: But the 
emperor's renunciation of his own di- 
vinity remained the action that moved 
the Japs most deeply. Al Newman, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, radioed this 
account of the reaction from- Tokyo: 

The average Jap in the Ginza had not 
quite dared let himself think the thing 
through or grasp the implications. As of 
old, he still bowed toward the imperial 
palace and hissed with respect like a 
startled turtle. By and large, the edu- 
cated well-read upper-class minority 
hailed the change. They made up their 
minds quickly and talked freely on the 
subject to their American friends. 

In various ways the poorer Jap tried 
to break down the victor’s thought circle. 
A brighter-than-average servant my in- 
terpreter interviewed had _ succeeded 
rather well. “The emperor is now noth- 
ing more than a rubber stamp. Some 
other person wrote the rescript for him. 
Thus it is of doubtful validity.” 

“A foreigner wrote it?” 

“No. A misguided Japanese.” 

The Right Thinker: The newspaper 


‘Asahi headlined the-document under the 


innocuous title “Looking Toward a 
Peaceful Change.” In the same issue, be- 
ginnings %f a strong emperor-humanizing 
campaign were clearly discernible. For 
the time the emperor was pictured 
wearing a plain business suit and posing 
with one of his daughters. And one of 
his younger brothers, Prince Takamatsu, 
crashed through with a chatty interview 
in colloquial Japanese full of “sures” and 
“you knows” entitled “My Big Brother, 
The Emperor.” Excerpts: 

“He is fond of what is right and dis- 
likes anything not straightforward. When 
he sees something incorrect in the news- 
papers he is extremely displeased. If he 

ad had his way, the people would have 
been told the truth. 

“In playing golf he sticks very close to 
thin ules. Likowies his seuneck Sar ioter- ' 
national law is profound. And in all re- 
spects where the ordinary -person might 
cut comers, he strives for perfection. 

“Nature always has interested him. As 
a child he used to collect spiders. He 
once contracted a childhood disease and 
he had to be isolated so quickly that he 
had to leave his toys behind. Becoming 
bored all alone in another suite, he caught 

Continued on page 44 
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The Fountain of Youth . 


PONCE DE LEON went all around 
the world, searching for the foun- 
tain of youth. Today, every school- 
boy knows it’s “at the corner” .. . 
or even in the kitchen refrigerator 
. . . where pure, delicious bottled 
beverages provide moments of relax- 
ation for young and old. 


An amazing distribution system 
makes the bottling industry the 


symbol of a typically modern public 
service—one that makes living more 
enjoyable inexpensively for every- 
one. Dependable, low cost distribu- 
tion has always been necessary to 
bottlers . . . and that is why White 
trucks have always 
been the preference of 
the leaders. And for 
the new era of greater 
distribution efficiency 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


ahead, the new White Super Power 
trucks offer this and every truck 
using industry greater opportunities 
for better service at less cost than 
ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. $. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
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Then young hearts leap to know the waiting’s ended; ahead fie only years and pleasures 
sper to be shared. It is a blessed moment . . . and the enchanted diamond that would keep 
it ever should be as fine as earth affords. Because color, brilliance of cutting and purity 
can outvalve carat weight, a trusted jeweler should assist in its selection. The prices for 
unmounted quality stones below were averaged from a great many stores in June, 1945. 
And, of course, these exact weights occur infrequently. Add 20% for Federal Tax. 


ONE-QUARTER CARAT ss5tosiso @&} 


ONE-HALF CARAT $190 to $375 €_ * , 
Dedicated to all of our men who have known the brotherhood 
of wer end are soon fo know the kindliness of home and 
: happiness. Taken from the wedding of Pic. John J. Wilczynski 
ONE CARAT $450 to $975 oe to Miss Morgoret May Franke ef St. Anne's Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Origine! presented to the bride. De Beers 
Consolideted Mines, Lid., end Associeted Companies. 

TWO CARATS $1100 to $2800 & 
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How five capitals looked at the be- 
ginning of 1946: 


London: London looks drab and 
seems mentally subdued. On New Year’s 
Day workmen still hacked listlessly at 
buildings along Tottenham Court Road 
which were damaged in V-bomb at- 
tacks last year or in earlier raids. But 
except for basic repairs where that has 
been possible, there has not been any 
reconstruction of air-raid damage. The 
only exceptions are about 2,000 square, 
gray, flat-roofed temporary houses scat- 
tered around the residential areas in 
little groups of four or five on smoothed- 
off blitz sites. 

A few famous parts of town look just 
a little more normal. A pillbox camou- 
flaged as a newsstand has been: de- 
molished in Trafalgar Square. The 


drawn sabers again. But they wear 
khaki instead of crimson and blue. The 
bombed-out windows of the palace 
itself are still covered by sheets of card- 
board with tiny squares of glass in the 
middle. No more than 10 per cent of 
the London stores have full-sized plate- 
glass windows. The rest are still using 
wartime makeshift—wood or cardboard 
covering most of the window with a 
little glass in the center for display. 

Moscow: Late every afternoon great 
swarms of crows appear over the center 
of the city, preparing to settle down for 
the night on the tallest buildings such 
as Hotel Moskva and the Sovnarkom 
building across the street. 

It is fortunate that a few of these 
buildings have had their faces lifted 
after the necessary neglect of the war 
years. The Maly Theater has emerged 
all cream and white, but its majestic 
neighbor, the Bolshoi, still shows the 
variegated paint that camouflaged its 
bulk from German planes. Another 
building—the Moscow Soviet—has had 


facade and its bricks are now painted 
vivid vermilion. Careful restoration of 
ancient Kremlin churches and regilding 
of domes add to the winter picture. An 
austere bell tower rising all white and 
gold high above the Kremlin walls con- 
trasts sharply with the fanciful cupolas 
of the Cathedral of Saint Vassily outside 
in Red Square. 

On the streets most Muscovites look 
warmly dressed with plenty of fur hats, 
collars, and coats in evidence. Street 
workers usually wear short coats made 
on the quilting principle—not exactly 
becoming but highly ractical. Tradi- 
tional felt boots—valenki—are much in 
evidence. Streetcars are still crowded 
and trolley buses frequently are held up 
when an overhead trolley gets discon- 
nected. Girls wrestle manfully with 
heavy ropes getting it back into place. 





Household Cavalry mount guard with. 


several new floors inserted under its old. 


During the rush hours there is a long 
queue outside the subway station where 
lines intersect in the middle of the city. 

Tokyo: The sons of heaven are hav- 
ing a winter of hell. 

In Tokyo the tem 
tween 15 and 40 a 


rature hovers be- 
ve, while almost 


constant high winds sweep across the 
burnt-out areas comprising two-thirds of 
the city. They rattle the rusted sheets 
of scrap iron which remain and stir the 
rubble dust into choking clouds. The 
rain, when it comes, is almost a blessing. 

The Japanese have patched together 





Associated Press 
Berlin: A warmly clad German girl 
dances with a Russian soldier 


tiny hovels of sheet iron and tar paper. 
With incredible rapidity some have re- 
built their wood and paper houses. 
Many work far into the bitterly cold 
nights by electric lights installed as soon 
as even a part of the framework is up. 

Nearly every male above the age of 
5 wears some kind of uniform or frag- 
ments thereof in a weird combination 
with modern civilian garb and/or an- 
cient costume. About one-quarter of the 
population, male and female, wear 
gauze masks over their mouths and 
noses. They loop the strings which hold 
these devices in place behind their ears 
and pull them outward. The masks are 
not a wartime sanitary measure, for the 
Japs have used them for years. As sani- 
tary devices they are absolutely useless, 
but they do give the populace a rakish, 
Oriental Lone Ranger air. On the cor- 
ner near GHQ the sight of a blue uni- 
formed policeman with short sword and 


Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


face mask directing traffic in the dusk 
with a gaudy paper lantern (garden 
party variety M-1) is out of this world. 

e only active sabotage going on is 
a result of Nip tinkering with our 
language and your correspondent hopes 
the next directive will halt all such 
efforts. A sign in a jewelry store in the 
Ginza reading “Care of foot” baffled me 
many minutes before I realized it meant 
“Watch your step.” 

Paris: For several days after Christ- 
mas it looked as if Réveillon du jour de 
Tan or New Year’s Eve, traditionally the 
most exuberant holiday in the French 
calendar, might be a moderately cheer- 
ful fete. The weather was mild, a god- 
send for those with unheated houses. 
Florists did a thriving business in holly 
and trees. Holidaying children swarmed 
around Father Christmas and. mechani- 
cal exhibits in department-store win- 
dows. Punch and Judy shows multiplied 
in residential sectors. On the Place de la 
Concorde idling crowds watched the 
famous horses of Marly being restored 
to their pedestals at the foot of the 
Champs Elysées after being hidden 
from the Gerrans for five years. 

Then a blow fell that put a damper 
on the festival. The bread ration card, 
abolished Nov. 1, was reinstated. To 
make matters worse, instead of the old 
ration of 350 grams a day, the new 
ration is only 300 grams. All France was 
seized with a mania to buy as much 
bread as possible in the few hours it 
would still be unrationed. All Dec. 31 
crowds besieged the bakeries. In many 
cases police had to force them into lines 
—sometimes half a block long. 

Berlin: Almost everywhere emphasis 


’ is on keeping out the cold. Long col- 


umns of women and children pushing 
ramshackle carts lead to and from the 
now almost completely stripped Griine- 
wald and Tiergarten, where a hundred 
others saw and hack at stumps and logs 
or gather branches for kindling. Still 
others scrounge about in the badly 
bombed-out dwellings, tearing away the 
last remaining bits of wood. People one 
meets on the streets appear warmly 
clad, although perhaps it is more ac- 
curate to report those who are warmly 
clad appear on the streets. 

In this winter of their discontent the 
Germans turn inward upon themselves. 
They push each other about. House- 
wives snarl at shopkeepers. Refugees 
and the returning tie seldom get 
a helping hand from fellow Germans. 
This mood has even been given a name 
by discerning Germans critical enough 
to judge their own le—Neid und 
Abgunst—envy and ill-wi l. In this un- 

leasant picture, there is one spark of 
indness. The Germans have clothed 
their children better than themselves 
and apparently fed them better. 
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Continued from Page 40 
a lot of baby spiders and' amused himself 
playing with them. 
' “He is exceedingly considerate of other 
people. When I am recovering from a 
cold, he always inquires after my health. 
“He is a man of peace.” 


oo 


Truce Around the Corner 


Big talk bounced up and down the 
hills of Chungking last week. Small 
clashes spotted the provinces of China 
edging on Manchuria. Intermittent civil 
war still flared between Chinese Na- 
. tionalists and Communists, but now new 
urgency pressed both sides toward a 
compromise. The Russian Army had post- 
poned its withdrawal from Manchuria 
until Feb. 1, but the Nationalists: feared 
their troops would not arrive in time to 
take over full control. The Communists, 
after their first triumphant dash into 


ee 


northern provinces, realized they were 
no match in battle for even Chungking’s 
slowly advancing troops. 

New tension arose when Chungking 
said its troops had begun occupation of 
Jehol—the mountainous province between 
Manchuria and Communist-controlled 
China. But when the central government 
asked immediate conferences for a truce, 
the Communists a . They -could 
hardly refuse, for ungking proposed 
General of the Army Marshall as a one- 
man arbiter in a committee of ‘three. 
This week the American Presidential en- 
voy will join Chang Chun, a Nationalist 
general, and Chou En-lai, a Communist 
general, to settle conditions for a truce. 

Within a few days, both sides hoped, 
China will be at peace. For on Jan. 10 
the all-party Political Consultative Coun- 
cil meets in Chungking. Its goal, far 
more difficult than truce making, is settle- 
ment of Nationalist and Communist dif- 
ferences and the unification of China. 


‘when a reporter su 


Atomic Nerve 


American corr dents once again 
last week toured the fantastic ruins of. 
Hiroshima. The mayor proposed that the 
United States rebuild the city because 
it was “sacrificed to end the war.” But 
ested Japanese help 
in rebuilding Manila, Hiroshima’s mayor 
looked blank and said: “How interesting.” 


oo 


Siam Pays Up 

At Government House in Singapore, 
Prince Viwat Anajai Jaiyant of Siam de- 
clared: “With the opening of the New 
Year Siam is beginning a new chapter in 
her history.” He had just signed a peace 
treaty between his country, Britain, and 
India. 

Siam had proclaimed its declaration of 
war on Britain “null and void” two days 
after V-J Day. But the British pressed 


Acme Photos 
Tokyo Follies: In a theater where 
Japs at war manufactured bomb-carry- 
ing ‘balloons, Japs at peace gaze on a 
spectacle cornier than Broadway at its 
worst. Leggy chorus girls, in butterfly 
costume, chase a comic naturalist 
through a mountain glade. In a phony 
Latin American scene, they wriggle rap- 
turously in accompaniment of a Jap-style 
Gaucho. In her dressing room, one show- 
girl poses hopefully in the western tradi- 
tion. But despite enticing billboards out- 
side the theater, American GI’s are miss- 
ing one of Tokyo's first musicals in four 
years: The Foi:s are off bounds. 
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their bill for war damages anyway. The 
new treaty provided amply for repara- 
tions and restoration of empire territory, 
and also disposed of the rice surplus 
Siam had accumulated under Japanese 
rule. One article stipulated that after 
caring for its internal needs, Siam should 
supply up to 1,500,000 tons of rice. Siam 
also agreed to make any desired arrange- 
ments with the United Nations for ex- 
porting rubber and tin. 

The settlement restored the commer- 
cial pact of 1937 under which the British 
dominated Siamese trade. It granted con- 
cessions to British civil aviation. But 
Siam’s thanks went to the United States 
for paring down some of Britain’s initial 
stern demands during months of negotia- 
tion. Washington in turn received the 
news with tepid enthusiasm. It had never 
acknowledged Siam’s hostility and had 
hoped for a more liberal and forgiving 
policy. 


Poe 


Fixing Jap Blame 

Lt. Gen. Masaharu Homma speaks 
English fluently. Probably he regretted 
that last week. For Homma was able to 
hear in a Manila courtroom the first of 
the damning testimony presented at his 
trial as a war criminal. The initial evi- 
dence alone seemed enough to convict 
him. One of his own staff officers ad- 
mitted that Homma, commander in the 
Philippines during the sieges of Bataan 
and Corregidor, had personally ordered 
the infamous Death March for the sur- 
vivors of Bataan. Furthermore, his head- 
quarters were situated only 500 yards 
from the line of march. 

Homma’s ‘trial thus promised to de- 
velop into the clear-cut case for which 
American officials had hoped in the trial 
of Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita. In that 
case, the prosecution had not been able 
to present a single document linking 
Yamashita with the atrocities committed 
by the Japs during the battle for Manila, 
despite evidence: that filled 34 volumes. 
As a result, the United States Supreme 
Court granted Yamashita a stay of exe- 
cution from the death sentence that was 
imposed upon him. This week arguments 
on Yamashita’s stay began in Washing- 
ton. 

The Army flew three of Yamashita’s 
six defense lawyers to Washington, or- 
dering them to fight the verdict of the 
Manila court. They appeared fully con- 
fident that the sentence was a miscar- 
riage of justice. (Twelve correspondents 
who covered the Manila trial were asked: 
If you had been a member of the court 
would you have voted a death sentence?” 
Result: a unanimous “No.”) Three main 
naagigaes were advanced by the de- 


¢ The sary commission Bo not a 
proper tribunal to Yamashita, since 
¥ lag had ao 

e charges did not state that an 
offense against the laws of war had been 
Committeed by Yamashita. It was charged 
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Religious Emancipation Is the Jap’s, 
by MacArthur’s Grace 


General of the Army MacArthur's 
decree abolishing State Shinto and 
Emperor Hirohito’s renunciation of his 
own divinity probably represented the 
most important development in Japan 
since the surrender. NEWSWEEK'S con- 
tributing editor and authority on 
Japan, Maj. Compton Pakenham, here 
explains the background for these 
events and why they loom so large in 
the reconstruction of Japan. 


Hirohito’s rescript abandoning his 
own divinity followed logically upon 
but overshadowed the abolition of 
State Shinto. The divine position of 
the emperor was the central feature 
of State Shinto but his divinity was 
also the most deeply ingrained idea 
in the Japanese mind. Now, Hirohito 
has thrown Japan back to April 17, 
1869, when 15-year-old Mutsuhito, 
the Meiji Emperor, took the Charter 
Oath. That was when both emperor 
worship and State Shinto took root. 

From the beginning, State Shinto 
has never been a religion. The official 
definition proves this: “The peculiar- 
ity of Shintoism is that it has no doc- 
trine or creed of any kind other than 
worship offered to the imperial ances- 
tors and the ancestral spirits.” 

The deliberate omission lies in the 
word “State.” Pure and Sect Shinto 
deals with folklore and mountain, 
forest, and tree gods. It has elements 
of luck, phallicism, and voodoo. Its 
books of genesis are the Kojiki and 
Nihongi retailing the gods’ fantastic 
capers, the mythical origins of Japan, 
its inhabitants, and rulers. Almost 


‘ overlayed by but co-existent with 
in 


Buddhism, Shinto offered a ready-set 
stage for the makers of modern Japan. 
Every village had its patron shrine 
and every household its kamidana 
(god shelf). There -vas virtually no 
priesthood needing coercion. 
Putsch by the Gods: Fourteen 
years after Commodore Perry sailed 
into Yedo Bay, the Emperor Komei 


‘died and his son Mutsuhito succeeded. 


It was a vitally important -moment. 
The Tokugawa Shoguns, who had 
kept emperors in their pockets for 
265 years, were on the way out. Feb. 
8, 1868, Mutsuhito announced he 
would conduct internal and foreign 
affairs himself. The next year he took 
the Charter Oath promising that Japan 
would have a deliberative assembly, 
that everyone would be encouraged 
to carry out his own will for good 
purposes, and that all absurd usages 
of former times would be replaced by 
the impartial administration of jus- 
tice. Further, he urged all to study 


social and political sciences and seek 
wisdom in all quarters of the world 
for the purpose of firmly establishing 
the empire. . 

Prior to this Foshimichi Okubo, the 
ablest statesman of the day, had urged 
the emperor to abandon all old tra- 
ditions respecting his person and rule 
by direct supervision. He suggested 
the court be moved from Kyoto. The 
transfer was made to Tokyo, and ado- 
lescent intellectuals imagined Japan 
would be a paternalistic limited mon- 
archy. But the militant clans who had 
engineered the restoration planned 
otherwise. Ten years later Okubo be- 
came the victim of political assassina- 
tion, a weapon the Gumbatsu (mili- 
tary clique) was to use frequently. 

The Satsuma and Choshu clans, 
who took over the Navy and Army 
respectively, wasted no time. Within 
a year of the Charter Oath they cre- 
ated a Shinto Department of State, 
superior to all other offices, outlined 
regulations for Shinto priests, and pro- 
mulgated the doctrine of sai-sei-ichi 
(Religion-Politics-One) as a pillar of 
government. Buddhism they did not 
recognize at first. But they had to 
reinstate it because State Shinto had 
practically no real religious content. 

Any religion might Fe embraced so 
long as it did not contradict the ten- 
ets of State Shinto: That Japan was 
created and peopled by the gods, that 
the emperor was divine and the in- 
strument of his ancestors’ injunction 
to extend imperial rule over the world. 
State Shinto was administered by the 
Home Office. Its police became the 
castigating prophets of the cult. 

Naturally the army took a hand, and 
Japan’s military manners reflected the 
growth of the disease. By Pearl Har- 
bor, all vestiges of chivalry had van- 
ished in the cultivated barbarism of 
State Shinto. 


Decline and Fall: The abolition 
of State Shinto and its synonym, the 
emperor’s divinity, means emancipa- 
tion. Some 111,000 shrines will be dis- 
established and about 16,000 priests 
cease to be supported by the govern- 
ment. The majority of shrines will be 
supported by small change from dev- 
otees of a simple, pantheistic cult, in- 
cluding thousands of professing Bud- 
dhists. 

The Jap mind has always been able 
to accept as truth any convenient fic- 
tion it wishes or has been told to be- 
lieve. It may reel from the initial shock 
of being ordered to regard the em- 

ror as ningen (human) rather than 
kami (god). But the authority behind 
the revelation at least was divine and 
thus cannot be questioned. 
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e Handibelt — 

the all-purpose incline, decline 
or horizontal portable belt conveyor. 
Design allows the carrier belt to be 
horizontal at any height from 18 inch- 
es to 42 inches. Can be used as a piler 
elevating from 10 inches to 6 feet 3 
inches or from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 
inches, or any angle or degree be- 
tween those extremes. Either end may 
be raised or lowered. Handles boxes, 
cartons, crates, bags, and other pack- 
ages up to 100 lbs. Rubber covered 
belt is free of side rails — accommo- 
dates commodities wider than 14 in. 


Weighs less than 500 Ibs. — easily 
wheeled about by one person. 
Equipped with 4% hp. motor — plug 
it into any ordinary lighting circuit. 

Get complete information today — 
write for Handsbelt Bulletin No. 16 
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that troops under his command com- 
mitted atrocities, but it was not charged 
that he either authorized or knew of 
them. Yet Yamashita was found guilty 
of “violating the laws of war.” 

@ The trial rules denied Yamashita a 
fair trial. The commission permitted the 
introduction of ex parte affidavits, hear- 
say, and rumor. 

Supporting their main contentions, the 
defense lawyers argued that Yamashita 
had been known for years as a com- 
mander who demanded strict discipline. 


Pe 


Sir Frederick’s Exodus 


Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan looked 
discreet. His mustache and graying hair, 
his lean, professional-soldier appearance 
all seemed to fit him for the important 
role he played in helping plan Allied op- 
erations under General of the Arm 
Eisenhower. After the war, this quiet, ef- 
ficient British general was made chief of 
UNRRA’s activities in Germany. In that 
capacity he began to meet the press. He 
began to talk frankly to correspondents— 
sometimes so frankly as to seem indis- 
creet. Last week, however, Sir Frederick 
went beyond indiscretion. He talked 
again to correspondents and this time 
what he said put him in a class with the 
late Gen. George S. Patton Jr. as a brick 
dropper. 

He told correspondents at Frankfurt 
that the movement of Jews from Poland 
into Germany looked like a “second Exo- 
dus . . . a well-organized, positive plan to 
get out of Europe” to Palestine. Sir Fred- 
erick said he thought some clandestine 
organization aided the mass movement. 
He claimed he had seen Jews arriving in 
Beflin “well-dressed, well-fed, _rosy- 
cheeked and [with] plenty of money ... 
They certainly do not look like perse- 
cuted people.’ 

Is Hitler Dead? Swiftly, the storm 
broke. In the United States, Jewish or- 
ganizations denounced Morgan as tainted 
with Fascism. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, pres- 
ident of the American Jewish Congress, 
said of his statement: “It savors of 
Nazism at its worst.” Eddie Cantor 
bought a full column of newspaper space 
and headlined it: “I thought that Hitler 
was dead.” 

Frankfurt tempers did not run so high. 
Judge Simon H. Rifkind, American Army 
adviser on Jewish affairs, contented him- 
self with calling Morgan’s statement 
“poppycock.” Jacob L. Trobe, director of 

e American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, deplored the Morgan remarks 
but said that he thought Morgan was 
prea sincere and had “done much” 

or the Jews. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
American commander in the Reich, com- 
mented that Morgan was “honest, con- 
scientious, :and efficient . . . extremely 
hard to replace.” 

American officers and UNRRA offi- 
cials at Frankfurt came to Morgan’s aid 
in off-the-record comments. Regardless 
of the reasons for the Jewish influx, it 


_ject was to get to Palestine. 


_the world the need for a solution more | 
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posed a substantial refugee problem, they * 
said. Raymond Daniell, New York Times | 
correspondent, visited a Jewish transient ” 
center near Munich and reported that / 
regular underground organizations had ~ 
rounded up Polish Jews at Lodz and | 
Katowice. There they were supplied with | 
false passports and money and slipped | 
through Czechoslovakia and Austria into ‘ 
the American zone in Germany. Their * 


Interna! 


Morgan talked himself out of a job 


leaders admitted frankly that their ob- 


Morgan immediately tried to clarify | 
his remarks. He said that he had made © 
them only “to bring to the attention of | 


rmanent than UNRRA can possibly * 
ish.” But Sir Frederick had appar- © 
ently destroyed his own usefulness. | 
UNRRA asked him to resign and fired 
him when he refused. 
Significance-—— 

The problem of the Jewish refugees, 
as Morgan later pointed out, is only part 
of the whole vexed question of what to 
do with the displaced persons in Ger- 
many. Furthermore, the Jewish side of 
this problem is primarily non-European. 
It concerns whatever solution may even- 
tually be worked out for Palestine or 
other havens. Meanwhile, Jewish migra- 
tions inside Europe, whether by circum- 
stance or design, constitute a form of 
pressure to expedite a solution for Pales- 
tine. 

What to do with other displaced per- 
sons, however, may eventually turn out 
to be more of a headache than getting 
the Jews into Palestine. These DP’s wi 
probably still number from 350,000 to 
500,000 when UNRRA expires at the 
end of 1946: A high proportion of them 
are anti-Soviet Balts, Poles, and Rus- 
sians. Moscow has already pressed for 
their return to their respective coun- 
tries, thus adding this problem to the 
other trials of Big Three cooperation. 





HEAT 36 ROOMS WITH THIS? 


Trane engineers developed this small exhaust-gas heater to help 
warplanes combat dangerous flying weather. Diminutive but 
powerful, it warmed the cabins and melted perilous wing-ice in 
frigid temperatures. An equivalent amount of heat would warm 
a 36-room apartment building. 

But an airplane engine is not the practical source of heat for 
your home or office. Far better is the new, efficient Trane 
Convector-radiator, operating from a conventional heating 
system. 

Although a successor to the old-fashioned cast iron radiator, 
the Trane Convector-radiator utilizes new principles to bring 
instant, pleasant warmth to an entire room at the touch of your 
finger. And its sleek, rounded contours harmonize perfectly 
with any room’s beauty-scheme. 

_ The Convector-radiator and other Trane developments are 


not dreams of tomorrow. They are realities of today, available 
through your engineer, architect or contractor. 
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U.S. Need to Keep Peace Pledges 


Slows Homeward Trek of Troops 


Even So, Replacement Lag 
Will Keep the Army Hard-Pressed 
to Maintain Security Forces 


Ever since victory came to the Allies, 
the nation’s military leaders have been 
concerned with maintaining the strength 
of the Army. General of the Army Mar- 
shall discussed the problem at length two 
months ago in a speech before The New 
York Herald Tribune Forum, reaching 
the conclusion that the Army was “dis- 
integrating.” In his opinion more than 
the immediate national security of the 
United States was at stake. ether it 
liked it or not, the Army had become a 
vital instrument of international policy. 


’ Military commitments to the United Na- 


tions and a responsible occupation policy 
were premiums the United States had to 
pay to insure its future safety. 

As demobilization skyrocketed late in 
1945 to 1,000,000 men a month, General 
of the Army Eisenhower warned repeat- 
edly against weakening the occupation 
forces. But the citizens and soldiers alike 
clamored for even faster demobilization. 
The War Department hesitated, then 
made up its mind to be tough. Last week 
the situation reached a climax. With near- 
ly 5,000,000 men released, the Army 
stopped appeasing the people. 

In Washington on Jan. 4, Lt. Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, the new director of Army 





Information, announced an immediate 
slowup in redeployment for the 1,558,- 
000 men still abroad. Compared with 
860,000 soldiers who returned to the 
United States in December, only 500,000 
will come home in January, and 300,000 
or fewer each month thereafter. In ef- 
fect, redeployment of the GI’s still over- 
seas will be delayed two to three months. 

In addition, General Collins said, point 
scores will be reduced less drastically in 
the future. In the past four months the 
critical discharge score has drop 35 
points. Although another small reduction 
will become effective Feb. 1, he pointed 
out that further cuts would only anger 
veterans who must be kept overseas re- 
gardless of their eligibility for discharge. 

The Ten-Year Men: It was not lack 
of shipping that forced the brake, Gen- 
eral Collins explained. With vessels now 
available all the nien overseas with suffi- 
cient points could be returned within 
three months. In fact, because of the 
slowdown, ships will become surplus and 
some will be used to transport the 60,000 
European brides and children of service- 
men to the United States. The Navy, 
whose Magic Carpet. fleet docked the 
two-millionth serviceman from the Pacific 
on Jan. 3, will withdraw 103 of its 353 
ships from Pacific runs. 

Actually the cut was forced because 
the need for troops overseas exceeds the 
Army’s present ability to supply replace- 
ments. While a million men a month left 


Associated Press 


The carrier Wasp, battered by an Atlantic storm, comes into New York with 
soldiers who got under the wire before the Army slowed down demobilization . 
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the service, less than 200,000 were enter- 
ing it. After slashing its original figures 
for occupation troops by 67,000, the 
Army still needed 797,000 men overseas, 
If the present rate of demobilization were 
continued, in less than one month the 
Army would fall below its minimum 
needs, and in three months, it simply 
could not do its job. 

“Every effort has been made by the 
War Department to obtain sufficient re- 
placements,” General Collins stated, “but 


-they have not been obtained fast enough 


to permit the immediate return of every 
man who becomes eligible for discharge.” 


The Army had even cut its planned 5 


strength for July 1, 1946 down to 1,550,- 
000 men—a reduction of 400,000 from 
previous proposals. Fifty thousand Fili- 
pino troops were being trained, the gen- 
eral disclosed, to replace Americans. 

In Frankfurt the next day, Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney, commander of American 
forces in Europe, revealed that, of the 
616,000 men in the European theater, 
500,000 would be sent to the United 
States by July 1. But, he warned, the 
redeployment would be dependent on 
fulfilling American occupation responsi- 
bilities. Calling for at least a ten-year oc- 
cupation of Germany, General McNary 
revealed that his force would be stabi- 
lized at 800,000 men by July. It will com- 
prise three infantry divisions, twelve light 
tank battalions, a patrol ferce of 38,000 
men equipped with armored cars, a 62,- 
000-man air force, and service troops. 
Significance-——~— 

After V-J Day, the Army cut its draft 
quota from 80,000 to 50,000 men a 
month. New regulations set the top age 
limit at 25 and liberalized deferments. 

The only age group still worth comb- 
ing for draftees is the 18-year-old. Out 
of the 65,000 to 70,000 of this group who 
register each month, about half are re- 
jected as 4-F. As a result, not 50,000, 
but an average of 87,000 youths a month 
enter the service. 

The Army’s high-powered enlistment 
campaign has induced only about 400- 
000 men outside the draft to join it in the 
last four months. Eighty-nine per cent of 
these were reenlistments; only 11 per 
cent, or about 11,000 a month, entered 
the service for the first time. Among these 
were many 17-year-olds who cut down 
the number of lads who would have 
reached the draft age of 18. 

‘The new demobilization schedule is in 
effect a return to the first War Depart: 
ment schedule of last fall. With the bul 
of combat men returned home, and most 
— men expected to be on the way 
back in January, the Army has spared 
itself some of the criticism which would 
have arisen if it had not stepped up it 
slower schedule even for a few months. 
Nonetheless, the new policy came as 
stunning shock to men abroad. One 
again they felt that the War Departmest 
had broken a promise. 

But even if the current rate of enlist 
ments continues, the Army will be har 
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NAVAL TIDES 





This is the tenth and final article 
of a series on the lessons of the war. 


Before the last war, our state- 
craft and national security ran alon 
fairly parallel lines. The first worl 
war did little to upset them, its main 
effect being to make us more con- 
scious of sea power than we 
were previously. Except in 
the economic field, popular 
sentiment was strongly iso- 
lationist. There was, how- 
ever, one notable exception 
in our stand, and that found 
expression in the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

This long-standing policy 
had in reality two faces— 
one external, the other in- 
ternal. The external aspect 
of this policy was sea power. But until 
we gained sufficient sea strength in 
our own right, the supporting sea 
power was Britain’s. Additional, how- 
ever, to the support it gave our state- 
craft, it played another role in nation- 
al security. For our shores could not 
be invaded so long as Anglo-Ameri- 
can sea power remained supreme. 

The general intent of the internal 
face of the Monroe Doctrine, if such 
a term may be used, was to secure 
unity of purpose among the countries 
comprising the Western Hemisphere 
through collaboration. The good- 
neighbor policy was a natural evolu- 
tion. The most important divergence 
from this general policy was in set- 
ting up the Republic of Panama, and 
our own national security was the rea- 
son why the Canal was built. The 
sum total of all these influences 
was to accentuate the tendency 
toward isolationism, a sentiment 
which had prevailed since the early 
days of the Republic. 


The second world war uncovered 
the defects in the facade we had 
erected. It was in the field of our own 
national and hemispherical security 
that the greatest wen appeared, and 
air power was the agency responsible. 
No longer was sea power the sole 
guardian of our shores, or those of the 
other countries constituting the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Alone, sea power 
could not claim to be the first line of 
defense, a role which had to be shared 
with air power. The airplane’s poten- 
tiality grew increasingly stronger as 
new and more destructive implements 
of war were created. 








A Safe America Must Be Founded on Strength 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Air power did not usurp the role of 
sea power, but it partially changed 
that role. No longer did sea power, 
through the agency of the gun, play 
the leading part in defensive and of- 
fensive operations. Surface vessels now 
supported the air arm, whether that 
air arm was carried within the fleet 
or was used independently 
in extensive operations. This 
evolution has already taken 
place within the fleet itself. 


Several points should 
be made clear before any 
defense system can be dis- 
cussed intelligently: 

1—There is a marked dif- 
ference between national 
and hemispherical security 
and world security and the 
methods adopted to fulfill each pur- 
pose. 

2—Until a measure of stability be- 
tween nations is achieved through the 
es of evolution, a measure. of 
orce must be maintained during the 
dangerous period of change. 

8—When a satisfactory state of 
world stability has been achieved, 
force then becomes a liability instead 
of an asset, and should be supplanted 
by collaboration; history has shown 
repeatedly through the various meth- 
ods in which force has been used, that 
it cannot produce a lasting peace. 

4—At present our national security 
and that of the Western Hemisphere 
can never be achieved by a static 
coastline defense. 

5—While land power, despite all the 
modern weapons of war, will still re- 
main the last line of defense, an ade- 
quate security system requires a pe- 
riphery defense in addition. 

6—Previously our periphery defense 
was furnished by sea power alone, a 
condition which now does not hold 
true. 

7—Periphery defense is the func- 
tion of two arms, air and sea power— 
air power the long-range striking 
power, sea power-the supporting force. 

8—Both are roving forces requiring 
adequate and _ strategically located 
bases to operate from. 

9-In the Pacific we hold many 
islands eminently fitted for bases in a 
periphery defense. 

10—In the Atlantic the matter is 
not so clean cut, but the desirable ad- 
vance line runs through Iceland, 
Greenland, the Azores, and Ascension 
Island. 
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ressed in the coming months, especial- 
y if the draft act expires as scheduled 
on May 15. If it is to keep itself at a re- 
spectable size, the Army must convince 
Congress and the public of the necessity 
for extending the draft, restoring a strict 
policy on deferments, and _ pushing 
through a universal-training bill. 


Uproar in Manila 

The announcement of the slowdown in 
demobilization touched off enraged dem- 
onstrations in Manila. Alternately hysteri- 
cal and orderly, GI’s held mass meetings 
and paraded through the. city. Carrying 
“We Don't Like the Deal” signs, 2,500 
soldiers marched four abreast on the 
headquarters of Lt. Gen. William D. 
Styer, the commanding general. General 
Styer met a five-man committee for a talk 
which settled nothing. 

The soldiers charged they hadn’t been 
told “the whole truth” and collected more 
than $600 to advertise their grievances in 
The New York Times. They also distrib- 
uted mimeographed pamphlets reading: 
“The point system is a two-edged sword 
used to keep men in, instead of getting 
them out . . . The chain of ‘snafu’ is the 
result of just plain stupidity by high 
brass . . . We refuse to be suckers for 
anybody.” : 
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GI's in Clover 


The American prisoners were desper- 
ately tired. For dinner at the Karenko 
Prison camp the Japs gave them a watery 
soup. If a man found three beans in his 
portion he considered himself lucky. Most 
of the enlisted men and some of the of- 
ficers had been slugged repeatedly by Jap 
guards. All had black eyes, smashed noses, 
or body bruises. This treatment had gone 
on for months. In Germany, the Nazis 
followed the same pattern or worse. The 
only relief from abuse came at night when 
men drifted off to sleep on their cold 
wooden bunks. Then at last a soldier 
could dream of a good meal, a nice 
room, and the companionship of his 
friends and his family. 

For soldiers who survived the ordeal of 
imprisonment, the War Department want- 
ed to make the dreams come true. Last 
week the Army program for ex-prisoners 
of war, which includes a 90-day furlough 
at home, was extended to give them a 
two-week vacation at any government-ap- 
proved hotel in the United States. Not 
only are the soldier’s hotel bills, food, and 
transportation paid by the Army, but two 
members of his family can go with him 
on the free jaunt. Each vacation costs the 
government about $392, not including 
travel. Although the program is nation- 
wide, it got under way first in the Midwest. 
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Meet Me in Milwaukee: The first | 


POW’s to benefit checked in at hotels in 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and’ Miami last week. 
In Milwaukee, for example: 

@ Pvt. Cleo Brown, a 20-year-old para 














IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


MMAGINATION 400 EXCELLENCE 





HOW THEY BENEFIT YOU 


Andre Kostelanetz conducts his 65-piece orchestra in "Music Millions Love''= the Thursday evening Chrysler Corporation radio program 


Over the air, the magic of 
Kostelanetz blends orchestra 
and voices, popular and 
classical melodies — 

different forms of music, but all 


presented with equal excellence. 


Equal excellence in every 
one of our cars — whether 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler — is always the 


aim at Chrysler Corporation. 


Plymouth 


Ever stop to think how many details 
make up such a popular program? 
Of the care and wisdom that select 
well-loved melodies to touch your 
heart and memory ... of the arrang- 
ing of instruments and microphones 
so you will hear the music at its best 
... of the planning, rehearsing and 
perfecting of every minute of the 
show? 

It takes great care and precision 
—and imagination —to bring you 
excellence in music! 

Excellence in cars, too, is a matter 
of precision, details and teamwork. 
Throughout their engineering, test- 
ing and manufacture, imagination 


is the guiding, directing force at 
Chrysler Corporation. It created 
Floating Power so you may ride 
more smoothly — gyrol Fluid Drive 
so you may drive more easily—Safety- 
Rim Wheels so you may drive more 
safely. And always with the same 
objective: cars of unusual value that 
can be built in quantity for more 
and more people. 


You will recognize the results of 
imagination in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, 
the most excellent we have ever built. 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! ... The Music of 
Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world's most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products « MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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Pipe diee extra quality and extra value has been 
a Firestone policy ever since the Company 
was founded, nearly half a ago. And 
today’s Firestone De Luxe Champi ires uphold 
that tradition by giving car owners patented and 
exclusive construction features which assure extra 
safety and extra mileage at no extra’cost. Driving 
a car equipped with regular, stock Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tires, the same as you can buy 
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Cord Body 
The individual fibers in every 
cord are locked together by an 
exclusive Firestone process, 
then Gum-Dipped in a special 
solution. This provides greater 
strength and cooler running and 
results in extra safety by giving 
extra protection against blowouts. 





ALWAYS THE LEADER IN EXTRA QUALITY ANDEX 


at your nearby Firestone dealer store or Firestone 
store, Wilbur Shaw averaged 100.34 miles an 
hour for 500 miles on the famous Indianapolis 
Speedway. For most miles per dollar, have your 
car equipped with new Firestone De Luxe 
Champions, the tires that stay safer longer. 





















Construction 
Two extra layers of cord under 
the tread give extra protection 
against punctures and a unique 
and exclusive construction 
method welds all of the plies, 
the two extra layers and the 
tread into an inseparable unit of 
extra strength. 
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THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY AND MILEAGE PROVED 
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Vitamic Rubber 


New and exclusive rubber 
compounds, developed by 
Firestone Research, give extra 
mileage and extra safety. The 
rubber in both tread and cord 
body contains Vitalin, a rubber 
vitamin, which keeps rubber live 
and tough, gives extra protection 
against weather at).] wear. 


——— 


Gear-Grip Tread 
This patented: Firestone design 
has 3,456 sharp-edged angles 
which provide extra protection 
against skidding and side-slips. 
Greater non-skid volume of 


rubber in the tread and greater § 


tread width, with more rubber 
in contact with the road, provide 


! extra traction and extra mileage. 


BEST TODAY---' 
STILL BETTER \ 
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N THE SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 








A BETTER BLEND FOR BETTER DRINKS 


OLD THOMPSON, the whiskey its quality and character are 
to serve, is blended by Glenmore always preferred when a better 
in Kentucky. That’s why its blend for better drinks is called 
taste and bouquet are always for. Blended Whiskey 86.8 
rich without being heavy—why  Proof—65% grain neutral spirits. 


OLD 
HOMPSON 


Product Blended Whuskey BRAND 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY e Incorporated e LOUISVILLE, KY: 
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Ex-POW Pvt. Cleo Brown and his bride vacation on the Army in a Milwaukee hotel 


trooper, registered for himself and his 
bride of three months at the Wisconsin 
Hotel. “It’s like a second honeymoon,” 
Brown grinned. He was captured in the 
Ruhr in April of 1945. 

@ Another 20-year-old, Pfc. Robert A. 
Wiedlin, brought his mother and father 
along. His surroundings at the hotel were 
in bold contrast to the miserable four 
months he lived on black bread and soup 
at Orb, Germany. 

@ Lt. Austin Turner, another German 
prisoner, and his pretty red-haired wife 
said the vacation was the first time they 
had been away alone since he returned to 
the United States in July. On the first 
night the Turners gave up a special hotel- 
sponsored dinner at the Wisconsin’s gay 
and gaudy Circus Room in favor of a 
quiet movie. 

All the ex-POW’s in Milwaukee were in 
for a full two weeks of fun. The Pabst 
brewery issued them a blanket invitation 
to visit the plant and drink as much beer 
as they wanted. Reservations for a per- 
formance of “Life With Father” and 
tickets to movie houses were offered. And 
the hotels saw to it that their visitors had 
the best possible service. 

Most of the men from Chicago’s Sixth 
Service.'Command chose cities near their 
homes for hotel vacations, and Cpl. James 
R. Johnson of the Air Forces picked 
Miami Beach for self and bride. A sur- 
vivor of the Bataan Death March, he was 
married on Dec. 8. 

The Best Deal: In room 1258 of the 
comfortable Statler Hotel in Detroit, Pfc. 
John Ballard and his wife made plans to 
see the city. They were one of the first 


three Army couples to decide on Detroit 
for their vacations. The Ballards left their 
four children at Bayport, Mich., with 
Mrs. Ballard’s family. Aside from window 
shopping, the couple planned to see the 
Detroit Red Wings play hockey, attend a 
radio broadcast, and watch Charlie Hayes 
box Eddie Taylor at the Arena Gardens. 
Ballard, who expects to get out of the 
Army by the end of January, was cap- 
tured near Bastogne. Imprisoned for al- 
most three months, he lost 33 of his 186 
pounds on a diet of one-sixth of a loaf of 
bread a day. 

As he relaxed in a big comfortable easy 
chair at the Statler and reminisced about 
foxholes, snow, and K-rations, he smiled 
and said: “This is the best deal I’ve had 
from the Army.” 


Pn 


Corregidor Rat Hole 


There are 4 miles of tunnels through 
the rock of 2-mile-square Corregidor 
Island. Early in 1942 they contained 
stocks of food, water, fuel, a power plant, 
communications system, and hospital in 
rooms as deep as 300 feet underground. 
There some 13,000 Americans and Fili- 
pinos resisted the Japs for three months. 

Three years later when the Americans 
returned to the Rock, they sealed up the 
rubble- and skull-strewn tunnels as the 
quickest way to ‘annihilate the last few 
hundred suicidal Japs -who refused to 
surrender. But at least a score of those 
buried alive did not die. Deep in a cave 
where the 25-day American air bom- 
bardment had driven them last February 
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The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Stay Licked 


: 
‘ 





*So inconspicuous 


-..and so, Bill, I’m back on top again. Yet, 
only a year ago, I thought I was licked be- 
cause my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for years but I 
didn’t realize it. When I did, I wouldn’t 
admit it. Then came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I said “no” ona 
big deal when I should have said “yes”. 


After that, I got hold of myself and went 
to an ear specialist. He recommended a hear- 
ing aid. Fortunately, I tried a new Zenith. 

So, now I’m sitting pretty, hitting on all 
eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I can hear again, 
and the world’s my oyster... 

e * * 


If you want to start friends or relatives who 
are hard of hearing back on the road to 
happiness—tactfully suggest that they visit 
a Zenith dispenser and try a new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You owe it to them. 
They want to hear you as much as you want 
to hear them and it’s embarrassing when 
you shout. 

Their own ears will decide—no one will 
ask them to buy. And the new Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord is so inconspicuous. Re- 
member—Zenith has always stood for quality. 


Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 


Standard Model 
« A-2-A $40 









RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


===©PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-== 


t 
; ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Nw-1B 
j 6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

: Please send me your FREE booklet about the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. , 


Name. 








Adare 


City. State 
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EVERY TIME 
WE LOSE 
..o WE WIN! 











Ever since the first man wore out the 
first axe, five devils have pursued him. 

We're still fighting that rear-guard ac- 
tion today against friction, abrasion, cor- 
rosion, heat and impact. 

Peculiarly enough, every time we lose— 
we win. We learn something more which 
will help us fight better next time. 

Battles Lost 

On one project the scientists at our met- 
allurgical laboratory at Mahwah, N. J., 
lost time and time again. But in doing so 
they won the “know how” which enabled 
them finally to specify a metal casting for 
cement mill liners that nearly triples the 
former life expectancy of these punished 
parts. 

On other projects too, many, many. 
battles were lost before victory was 
achieved. 


Postponing the Inevitable 

In our battle against WEAR, victory is 
only a postponement of ultimate defeat. 
That is what keeps us in business. If we 
were able to make parts that would never 
wear out, we'd do it. Up to the present, 
however, we can only make parts that take 
rougher and tougher beatings before need- 
ing replacement. 

' Perhaps in our specializing in fighting 
WEAR in all its forms we've learned a 
thing or two that would be helpful to you. 

Within the limits of a planned research 
program, Brake Shoe’s metallurgical lab- 
oratories and experimental foundry are 
again at the service of private industry. 

So is each of our 9 divisions—with 57 
plants conveniently located for quick serv- 
ice right across the nation, 





Brake Shoe 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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twenty Jap soldiers and sailors lived for 
ten months on rice and dehydrated vege- 
tables stored there. Nightly they emerged 
for water from one of the many artesian 
wells on the island. 

Somehow, they finally learned the 
war was over. On Jan. 2, they shaved, 
cleaned up their uniforms, and 
blinking into the daylight. The Ameri- 
cans blinked too when the trim little 
group marched into the 345th Quarter- 


master Graves is. gence Compan 
area and surrendered. Doctors found 
twenty in excellent health. 


PP 


Dinkum Purple Heart 
When the steamship River Murrum- 
bidgee docked in Sydney, Australia, on 
New Year’s Day, wives and mothers ex- 
claimed over the new purple and white 
medals which adorned the chests of the 
returning Australian veterans. 
The Aussies, who like the British mar- 
chests ‘dining: tie: wars Sopheieat, On 
uring war, 
New Guinea they had met a ny 2 of 
Americans who had two suitcases of 
the medals. They sold them for only 10 
shillings apiece ($1.60). When MP’s got 
on the Americans’ trail, luckier Aussies 
picked the decorations up at cut rate: 
5 shillings. The medals were American 
Purple Hearts. 
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Looking for Dynamite 

Three American ships, battered but 
still able to operate, cruised lazily among 
the tiny pine-covered isles of Japan's 
Inland Sea last week. People ing 
the two freighters and the former trans- 
port could not know the tenseness felt by 
the volunteer. crews on board. The three 
vessels formed the Navy’s “Guinea Pig 

uadron” and they were trying to hit . 
what other ships try to avoid—mines. 

The crew members, 22 on each ship, 
all worked topside. The engines were 
operated by remote control from the 
bridge, and for protection from under- 
water explosions the men wore Army 
tank helmets. They stood ek ae where 
bulkheads were cushioned with mattresses. 

The squadron was not after ordinary 
mines but the new “pressurized” mines 
dropped by American planes in Jap har- 
bors and waterways. mines 
havoc with enemy shipping during the 
war. They detonate when there is a pres- 
sure change in the water near them, such 
as occurs when a large vessel passes 
close by. Ordinary mine are 
so they do not set.them off. 

The Japs sweep standard-type mine 
fields, but the Guinea Pig Squadron is 
assigned to clean up the pressurized 
ones. Last week the three ships finished 
checking the Hiro Wan and Kure areas 
of the Inland Sea. No pressurized mines 











Tnternational Photos 


Victory Over Bell Bottoms: Too late for millions of gobs who won the war in 
bell-bottomed pants with thirteen buttons, the Navy broke a century and a half of 
tradition and revolutionized seamen’s uniforms. The straitjacketing middies end 
neckerchiefs will go, too. Left to right are the proposed new gray work uniforms, 
the white summer dress, and the blue winter dress with Army-type battle jacket . . . 
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were found but the risky job will con- 
tinue until lanes used by American ships 
have all been swept clean. 


PLP 


The Breath Test 


“Our worst trouble,” goes a Military 
Police dictum, “is the civilian who buys 
drinks for a soldier and sailor.” Last 
week in Honolulu, an MP sullied the 
record by accepting, with a Navy Shore 
Patrolman, drinks from a barman. The 
Stars and Stripes reported that hence- 
forth MP’s going off duty will be exam- 
ined by a “breath-sniffing officer.” 
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Want a Nice Viennese? 


While the Army kept GI's in Germany 
ne soldiers occupying Austria were 
told on Jan. 2 they could marry Austrians. 
Application must be made 90 days before 
the ceremony and prospective brides 
must be approved by the Army—politi- 
cally, physically, and “morally.” 

Like other war brides, Austrians marry- 
ing Americans will not automatically be- 
come American citizens. However the 
Austrians will not be eligible for special 
privileges usually afforded Army wives of 
allied nations, such as medical and dental 
care. But in contrast to German friuleins, 
they will have at least a legitimate status. 


Acme 
. « . After 2,500: seamen them out 
for three months, the outfits will be 
adopted Navy-wide. The pea jacket and 
the sailor hat, traditionally used to bail 
out boats in emergencies, will stay. 


Skilled 


H. an ds gand minds filled with practical 


experience, still produce the nation’s superior products. In 
spite of modern mechanization, the skilled worker gives the 
vital touch of added value. A part of the quality, which dis- 
tinguishes Republic mechanical rubber products, is put there 
by the honest workmanship of sincere men who build them. 
Belting, hose and other products for indusiry are in stock in 
your vicinity—see your Republic Distributor. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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Your father did it with 
the speed of hand 








You have done it with 
the speed of machines 








Now RECORDAK does it Sar you 
...with the speed of light 














RST . . . speed of hand. Next. . . speed 

of machines. Now Recordak, the photo- 

graphic system that handles routine business 

operations . . . automatically . . . with the 
speed of light. 


Born of banking’s need 
for photographic accuracy 


A system that would insure accuracy, give 
complete protection, is what bankers have 


always wanted. Only photography could do 


this. So when Recordak brought photogra- 
phy to banking, it was an immediate success. 


It was first used to provide complete pro- : 


tection for checking activities. (Makes 
copies for only a fraction of a cent per item.) 
And when Recordak microfilming of checks 
became standard practice in most banks, its 
«use was extended to bring new efficiency 
into bookkeeping methods. 


Recordak’s success in banks 
a cue to other businesses 
Because Recordak’s uses are limited only 


by the ingenuity with which its basic photo- 
graphic principle is applied, other businesses 


—transportation, retail selling, and manu- 
facturing firms, for example—have gone 
‘“‘photographic,”’ too. With these results . . . 

In transportation, Recordak has converted 
junction point recording activities into a 
single speedy operation . . . has eliminated 
much duplication and delay in waypbilling. 


In department stores, it has improved effi- 


ciency of handling accounts receivable... . 


has increased speed and decreased customer 
misunderstandings in making collections. 


In manufacturing, Recordak systems have 
produced big savings in clerical costs .. . 
speedier methods of recording payrolls, time 
cards, contracts, orders . . . safer methods of 
storing drawings... almost unbelievable sav- 
ings in file space. 


You can do your work better’ 
with Recordak, too 


Write for the new, free book—‘“‘50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It will show you 
more than one way of streamlining your op- 
erations . . . with surprisingly low-cost Re- 
cordak systems. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





~ New FREE book—mail coupon 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDAK 
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Those Wild Canucks 


Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
liked the special versatility of the Ca- 
nadian soldier “in the fluid type of battle 
where he can crack about and kill Ger- 
mans.” Other Allied leaders who saw the 
Canadians in action in Europe spoke of 
their fighting qualities in even more glow- 
ing terms. But an Englishman, writing in 
a recent issue of the magazine English- 
Speaking World, brought reminiscent 
ae to many a Canadian veteran at 
home and abroad. Roland Wild entitled 
his article: “The Canucks: Are They 
Civilized?” 

In England, during the three years of 
relative inactivity which became known 
as The Long Wait, Canadian soldiers 
often heard the same question. When it 
was asked openly, in village pub or Lon- 
don bar, it usually led to a free-for-all. 
Sometimes it was only an inference in the 
loosely used term “colonial,” to which 
Canadians were keenly sensitive. In 
Sicily, Italy, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, it was dangerous to ask the ques- 
tion even in jest. The Germans were 
deadly serious when they called the First 
Canadian Division “The Red Patch 
Devils,” and the combined Special Serv- 
ices Force of Canadians and Americans, 
the “Black Devils.” 

Whether at play or at work, Wild 
noted, the Canadian soldier won a reputa- 
tion for unorthodox effectiveness. During 
the final days of battle in Europe, when 
the Allied armies were running off the 
military maps, a Canadian commander 
was asked to produce his orders for a 
particularly successful piece of strategy. 
His staff, worried at first because the bat- 
tle had not been conducted according to 
textbook rules, finally produced this copy 
of the battle order: “Get going. Save the 
wine and spare the women.” —s 

The Outlook Ribald: The Cana- 
dians, Wild wrote, were superb in the art 
of war with their refusal to be surprised 
and their ability to face facts, promptly 
disbelieve them, and act as if they had 
never happened. “That is why they broke 
records in Europe in throwing bridges 
across rivers. That is why they brought 
their supreme knowledge of advertising 
to bear on problems of road accidents in 
Europe. They had the best road signs of 
any army and surpassed themselves with 
one sign, fully 20 feet high, with the 

ainted remark: “This road is perfectly 
loody’.” 

The Canucks, he added, have an es- 
sentially ribald outlook toward the Eng- 
lish. Of all the empire peoples they are 

robably the most given to irreverence. 
othe only time you find a Canadian seri- 
ous is when you suggest that some other 
part of his great country is better than his 
own . . . Some have been called moody 
and sullen. It is because there are only 


two kinds of Canucks—those who talk too 
little and those who talk too much.” 

Then Wild concluded with a comment 
that would win the hearts of all Cana- 
dians: “If to be civilized is to be afraid of 
laughter, or self-ridicule, or irreverence, 
then God keep the Canadians as pioneers 
. . . Now that they are going home, too 
slowly for them but too fast for us, we 
know what we shall miss with the de- 
parture of the last, silent, long-limbed fig- 
ure drawling the hours away.” 
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Banting, War Scientist 


Some of the mystery surrounding the 
accidental death in 1941 of Sir Frederick 
Banting, Canadian scientist and co-dis- 
coverer of insulin, was dispelled last 
week, Joint announcements in London, 
Washington, and Ottawa disclosed that 
the United States, Britain, and Canada 
had worked together on defensive meas- 
ures against biological warfare which 
they feared Germany might launch in 
1942 (see page 75). The Ottawa state- 
ment also revealed that Banting had 
worked on biological warfare since 1937. 
On the outbreak of war in 1939, he 
headed a small group of medical and vet- 
erinary research workers, later expanded 
into a committee of the National Research 
Council. He was on his way to Britain to 
confer with British scientists when: his 
plane crashed in Newfoundland. 
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Keep Your Clothes On 


Ever since they came to Canada in 
1899 to escape military service and perse- 
cution in Russia, the Doukhobors (spirit 
wrestlers) have fought established au- 
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thority with fire, explosives, and nudity. 
They have insisted on living their own 
strange way of life—a spartan life without 
tobacco, liquor, or meat; without school- 
ing except in their own customs. In their 
isolated communal settlements on the 
Western prairies and in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they shared their toils and, fre- 
quently, their wives. 

Even among themselves, the Doukho- 
bors fought over principles and practices. 
They split into three main sects; the ortho- 
dox Doukhobors, the Named Doukhobors, 
and the Sons of Freedom. Police soon 
learned to recognize the Sons of Freedom 
as those who expressed their anarchism 
by disrobing in court or parading nude 
through towns. 

Last week 60 delegates to a ten-day 
Doukhobor conference at Brilliant, B. C., 
returned to their homes to urge approval 
of a new charter of conduct which would 
outlaw public nudity as a weapon of in- 
dependence, and the burning or damag- 
ing of schools, buildings, and other public 
properties in protest against the laws of 

eir adopted country. The delegates rec- 
ommended formation of a union of Douk- 
hobors to heal the schisms caused by poor 


leadership and by neglect of their princi- 


ples of abstinence from liquor, tobacco, 
and meat. The Sons of Freedom were 
asked to stop disrobing in public and ex- 
changing wives. = 

On the last day of the conference, the 
Doukhobors, most of whom are still op- 
posed to military service, although many 
joined the Canadian Army during the 
war, turned their attention to tlfe atomic 
bomb. They issued “an open declaration 
to all statesmen, leading politicians, and 
militarists,” asking that they “cease abus- 
ing” atomic energy and direct their efforts 
to the establishment of -permanent peace. 

Meanwhile, provincial authorities in 
British Columbia and federal authorities 
at Ottawa hoped prayerfully that the 
sects would approve the convention’s 
recommendations. 


Acme 
The Doukhobors may soon outlaw stripping (as above) and other public demonstrations 




































in the vest or on the desk. 
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RE’S the “miracle” pen you’ve read about, 
; wondered about, waited for. It’s the Reynolds 
$ International Pen that never leaks, never blots, 
rarely drinks. A minute steel ball revolving in a 
socket on the pen’s point—“picks up” the special 
Satinflo ink that’s fed smoothly from the inside of 
this fine precision pen. You write easily, without 
effort ... without refilling for two years on end! 
Try the new Reynolds Pen today... learn why 
more than a million Reynolds Pens have been sold 
—why all America calls it the. finest, most amaz- 
ing pen of all time. 
Including desk stand 
and modern stream- ! 
ween | GUARANTEE 1 cwcetr 
years after the date of purchase, return it to your 
dealer and we will immediately give you a new pen. 
Copyright 1946 Reynolds International Pen Company 
[Le | 
NAME 
: NAME. 
REYNOLDS INTERNATIONAL PEN CO. _appress. ADDRESS. 
P 1550 N. Fremont St., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept.RP-N1 city STATE 
ms a .—Check enclosed Money Order —C.0.D. Add 25c postage | CITY STATE. 
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The Dead of Leén 


On the evening of Jan. 2 a crowd 
began to gather in front of the city hall 
of the central Mexican industrial city of 
Leén to protest against the inauguration 
of a new mayor. ee Quiroz, the 
candidate of the official Partido de la 
Revolucién Mexicana, had been declared 

! the winner, but there were shouts of 
iy “Viva Obregén” for Carlos Obregén, the 
independent candidate. The crowd 
i thought Obregén had won overwhelm- 
} ingly but had been counted out. 

When it moved on the city hall itself, 
federal soldiers opened fire with machine 
_ Other soldiers rushed out in jeeps, 

ring as they went. When the shots had 
died away a Mexican army officer said 
23 of the crowd had been killed and 33 
wounded. 

Actually scores had been wounded. 


women and children, were unaccounted 
for. Relatives of the missing found a 
it blood-covered truck and the story went 
iy around that bodies had been hauled 
away and buried secretly. The relatives 
| marched on the city hall, 200 strong, to 
i demand an accounting. Police barred the 
i entrance. 

i This demonstration was nothing com- 
i pared with the funeral of the known 
if victims. Virtually the whole population 
F of the city attended the ceremony. Every 





house had crape on its windows and - 


balconies, and the members of the cortege 
wore mourning bands on their arms. 
i The governor of Guanajuato gave tacit 
[ support to the charges of election fraud 
t by dismissing Quiroz and appointing a 
i nonpartisan municipal board to govern 
i until new elections can be held. President 
if Manuel Avila Camacho sent Interior Sec- 
retary Primo Villa Michel to investigate. 
| The affair was bound to have serious 
political implications. Ezequiel Padilla, 
independent candidate for the Presidency, 
i is campaigning against what he calls “im- 
position” of its candidates by the official 
party. The Leén dead, he declared, were 
martyrs who were “showing Mexicans the 
road of honor and duty.” 


\j -_ 
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Chile: Oil Strike 

Chile is rich in copper and nitrates, 
but has had to import practically all of 
the 90,000,000 gallons of oil it consumed 
annually. Since 1942 the Chilean Devel- 
opment Corp., a government agency es- 


—————— 


tablished to promote industry in general, . 


1 has sought to remedy this deficiency by 
searching for oil in the Magellan Terri- 
tory. Last week its drillers found the 
black gold they were looking for, and 
i some optimists foresaw the greatest Chi- 
if lean bonanza since the eighteenth-cen- 
tury nitrate rush. 

The strike came at 4:10 a.m. on Dec. 





And 80 or so people, some of them. 


29, 1945. Two men sitting beside a squat 
tower at a desolate mound nam 
Springhill No. 1 in windswept Tierra 


- del Fuego were suddenly drenched with 


oil. They were Eduardo Octopus Simian, 
onetime Chilean soccer player, and Law- 
rence K. Morris, of the United Geophysi- 
cal Co. Their rotating drill, 7,428 feet 
deep in the earth, had started oil flowing 
at the estimated rate of about one and 
one-half barrels a minute. 

The next day, after a perilous bad- 
weather trip through the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, Simian arrived in Punta Arenas, 


Valdiv ia 
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southernmost town in the world, with 
bottles of oil. Excited inhabitants of the 
city prepared to leave immediately for 
Springhill. 

The Black Lifesaver? The Minister 
of Economy and Commerce, Pedro En- 
rique Alfonso, declared on New Year's 
Eve that Chile might possibly produce 
about twice its domestic consumption of 
oil; this might help to avert the post- 
war crisis predicted by economists for 
1947. No refinery facilities are available 
now, but eight days before the dis- 
covery plans were completed for building 
a $9,000,000 refinery near Valparaiso. 
According to Oscar Gajardo Villarroel, 
Development Corp. head just back from 
the United States, Chile plans to buy all 
necessary machinery from the United 
States, and expects no difficulties in ob- 
taining credit, as the projected refinery 
should pay for itself within four years. 

The main obstacle to exploitation of 
the oil strike is the inaccessibility of 
Springhill, which is 900 miles from the 
nearest Chilean railhead at Puerto Montt, 


‘ motive. It was bringin 
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with beautiful but impassable fjords in- 
tervening. The trip from the Magellan 
Territory to Valparaiso takes fourteen 
days by fast ship, eighteen by a slow one. 
Some nervous Chileans noted that Spring- 
hill is only 30 miles from the border of 
oil-hungry Argentina. _ 


, aa 


Perén on the Hustings 


A train pulled into Buenos Aires last 
week with a huge photograph of Col. 
Juan D. Perén on the front of the loco- 
the energetic 
colonel home from a week-long campaign 
swing through the northern provinces, 
during which he made at least twenty 
speeches. It was said that he planned to 
leave again almost immediately for a 
trip to the southern provinces or into 
politically important Buenos Aires Prov- 
ince. The colonel was speeding up his 
Presidential campaign, for his opponent’s 
hat was now in the ring. 

The Long Shots: As had been ex- 
pected, the opposition Radicals nomi- 
nated 59-year-old José P. Tamborini to 
run against Perén in the Feb. 24 election. 
The other parties of the Democratic 
Union would also support him: Com- 
munists, Socialists, and Progressive Dem- 
ocrats. The affable Tamborini has been a 
politician for most of his life and has 
served as deputy, senator, and Minister of 
the Interior. He is just stout enough for a 
successful Argentine politician and has a 
great shock of black hair turning to iron 
gray. A daily frequenter of the fashion- 
able Jockey Club, he is one of the few 
members who takes advantage of its li- 
brary, and he is considered something of 
an authority on law and sociology. 

Tamborini’s Vice Presidential running 
mate is Enrique M. Mosca, a 65-year-old 
santafecino (from Santa Fé Province) of 
Italian stock. He is an active Radical 
leader and former governor of his native 
province. One of the favorite stories of 
Mosca’s supporters tells how, at the con- 
clusion of his unsuccessful campaign for 
governor in 1910, his party had a deficit 
of 9,000 pesos. Mosca raffled his small 
farm to liquidate the debt. By a stroke 
of fate, one of his daughters won the 
raffle, but he refused to take the prize, 
so the grateful party raffled it again and 
collected double. Later. on, the Radical 
rank and file took up a collection and 
bought Mosca a new house. 

The Favorite: His opponents had 
integrity and political experience. But 
Perén still had vote-catching ideas. On 
Dec. 30 he announced that very shortly 
the government would break up one of 
the great landed estates, “belonging to a 
famous Jujuy landlord,” and divide it 
among farm workers. Politicians guessed 
he was referring to estates of Robustiano 
Patrén Costas, Conservative Presidential 
candidate in the 1948 elections which 
were never held because of the colonels’ 
revolution. Patrén Costas owns 1,400 
square miles of land in Jujuy—slightly 
more than the area of Rhode Island. 
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IR TRAVEL offers more advantages than any other 
form of transportation, not only to business people 
but to pleasure travelers as well. 


First off, air fares have been so drastically reduced that 
in many cases your ticket actually costs /ess when you 
take a plane than when you ride first class on the ground. 
And delicious Airline meals are served at no extra cost. 


Examine the table of air fares on this page. Compare 
them with the all-over cost of other travel—and see 
how much you save! 


What’s more, you save an enormous amount of time 
in luxury skyliners — not to mention the. comfort, 
cleanliness and famous courtesy of Airline service. 


Yes, when you travel by air, you spend far less time on 


the road. You have far more hours and days for profite 
able work and well-earned leisure. Every way you figure, 
it certainly pays to fly! 


Reservations are easy to make, and a seat in your name 
assured. Just phone the nearest Airline office, travel agent 
or hotel transportation desk. In case your plans change, 
be sure to phone back and cancel. In doing so, your 
cooperation helps keep seats filled—the most important 
factor in reducing the cost of air travel still further. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


» » » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation's airlines and 
leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADOING THE WORLD §(N AIR TRANSPORT 








Dynasty and empire come and are 

gone. Conquerors ride and ride no 
more. A gun speaks and a gun is silent, 
and time, the slow tendril, conceals 


the green years. What endures, then? 


Art, and musie, and the imperishable 


™ CAPEHART 


The phonograph-radio for those who appreciate the best, this magnificent 
new Capehart, endowed with a revolutionary new tonal system, can be com- 
pared only with the original musical instruments it so gloriously reproduces. 
(Capehart television, to come, will be of the same high excellence.) 
Panamuse by Capehart, $300 to $550. The Capehart, $750 to $1500 


Die Gitterdimmerung, by Wagner, painted for the Capehart Collection by Robert Riggs. Bruinnehilde weeps at Siegfried’s funeral pyre. 


Portfolios of reproductions at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or, Capehart Div’n, Farnsworth Tel. & Radio Corp. Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 


convictions of the soul. Melody heard 
in an April garden will enchant a 
thousand Aprils. Fragments of song 
addressed to the heart will die only 
when time dies. Musie abides. It stays 
and will stay. Enjoy it, now, with the 


new Capehart or the new Farnsworth. 


“RARNSWORTH 


The new: Farnsworth offers a beauty of cabinet design, a richness of tone, 
a standard of engineering for which you might expect to pay far more. Table 
models for porch, bedroom; portables for use indoor and outdoor, with or with- 
out electric current; phonograph-radios for your favorite records or selected 
programs. (Look to Farnsworth for coming television receivers of the same 
quality and economy.) Convenient purchase terms. Prices: $25 to $300 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 


NW. W. AYER & SOW 
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Profit Split Planned by Johnston. 
Seen as Doubtful Strike Cure-all 


Labor in General Prefers 
Its Raises in Its Pay Envelopes 
Rather Than as Dividends 


Little known to the public when he 
assumed the presidency of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 1942, 
Eric A. Johnston has in three years be- 
come a national figure. With persuasive 
words and a contagious smile, he helped 
restore the popularity of business with 
the government, the public, and labor. 

Having worked himself up in the rough 
and tumble of competition, Johnston be- 
lieves in the American system—what he 
calls “the chance to take a chance”—with 
missionary zeal. He is convinced that, 
given the chance, the American system 
can raise the world to undreamed-of lev- 
els of prosperity. But the New Year found 
Johnston, now the new movie-industry 
czar, soberly pondering the monkey 
wrenches in the wheels: labor and man- 
agement suspecting and fearing each 
other and strikes crippling reconversion 
at a time of unparalleled opportunity. 

The problem, as Johnston saw it, was 
how to add industrial democracy to po- 
litical democracy: “We must have de- 
mocracy for industry to make workers 


feel that they are part of the management 
' and that they have a voice in what's go- 


ing on.” 


The Johnston Answer: Last week 


4 he made his personal contribution to the 


answer. In the two Spokane, Wash., 


| plants he owns, and a third which he 





Bob Leavitt—Pix 


Johnston shares his profits ... 


heads, one-fourth of the profits, before 
taxes, are to be distributed among the 
workers. The 150 employes at the Co- 
lumbia Electric Co., 40 others at the 
Brown-Johnston retail outlet, and 150’at 
the Washington Brick & Lime Co. (which 
Johnston, now chairman, put back on 
its feet) will share these profits on a 
point system based on amount of earn- 
ings, years of service, and responsibility 
of pomtion: Employes of each company 

ill elect a new advisory (junior) board 
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of directors. To start the plan quickly, 
management will appoint the first junior 
boards. Elections wil come later. ; 

Johnston’s motives, as usual, were gen- . 
erous and good. Profit sharing might suc- 
ceed—in his plants. Yet few businessmen 
familiar with the well-worn history of 
profit sharing expected the Johnston ver- 
sion to be the final answer to all labor- 
management problems. Historically profit 
sharing has not worked too well, and 
organized labor has not liked it. 

The idea goes back more than 125 
years to the reforms following the Na- 
poleonic wars. From France it spread to 
England, where John Stuart Mill and 
John Bright expounded it. By 1881, half 
a dozen plans were going in the United 
States. Too often they were used to jus- 
tify sweat-shop wages and working con- 
ditions. As early as 1899, Samuel Gom- 
pers of the American Federation of Labor 
said he regarded all such plans “with a 
very great deal of suspicion.” Ever since; 
unions have seen profit ‘sharing as an 
effort to keep basic wage rates lower 
than they should be and have shown a 
marked tendency to prefer their benefits 
in cash, as part of the pay, rather than 
in stock or percentage s 
Significance-—— 

The profit-sharing idea has worked bet- 
ter where it was confined to key person- 
nel or top executives. An automobile 
manufacturer whose plan embraces exec- 
utives only states: “If a much larger 
group is included, earnings under the : 
plan become either merely extra money 
or a part of annual income, and not a 
reward for unusual effort.” 

One of the oldest successful plans, that 
of the Procter & Gamble Co., is based on 
employe purchase of common stock, with 
payment of increasing percentages of the 
employe’s annual wage as dividends. The 
company makes soap, and labor is a rela- 
tively small proportion of production cost. 

The most recent thoroughgoing study 
of profit sharing, by Bryce M. Stewart 


aring of profits. 
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. «as an answer to strikes—the biggest monkey wrench in the wheels of reconversion 
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lron Hreman 
Home Stokers 


| are Here Again 


The Iron a Coal Flow stoker gives you the superior 
oh ry 4 





ic coal heat without coal handling. 


Now you can get the famous 
Iron Fireman to tend your furnace and 
guard your comfort 24 hours a day 


Regulates itself. Once you install an Iron 
Fireman stoker you and your family will 
no longer have to run up and down stairs to 
nurse the furnace, nor will you have to get 
up in a cold house to open drafts and poke 
a lazy fire. Your faithful Iron Fireman will 
regulate itself, keeping the temperature 
exactly where you want it. 


Steadiest, smoothest automatic heat obtainable. 
The Iron Fireman firebed of live coals is 


under constant thermostatic control. There 
is a steady, comfort-giving flow of mellow 


warmth that soaks through the whole house. 


Burns less coal than hand firing. Iron Fireman 
automatically combines the right amounts of 
coal and air for most efficient combustion. It 
feeds coal from below the fuel bed so that all 
combustible gases are burned. Iron Fireman 


‘ makes heat instead of smoke and soot. 


See your Iron Fireman dealer now. Iron 
Fireman domestic stokers are being pro- 
duced in steadily increasing volume. Many 
more homes can enjoy Iron Fireman auto- 
matic heating this winter. Now, as during 
the war, commercial and industrial models 
are. available for prompt delivery. Our 
experienced nationwide dealer organization 
is ready to serve you. Ask for our 8-page 
illustrated folder, Carefree Warmth. Write 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3234 West 
106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants : Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 
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and Walter J. Cooper,® to be published 
this month, ccachades: “Profit sharing on 
a continuous basis over a considerable 
period seems feasible only in the rela- 
tively few establishments that have made 
a high average profit over many years, 
and whose labor forces are small in rela- 
tion to volume of business and the 
amount of profits.” 

Over the years the mortality rate of 
profit-sharing plans has been high. Of 
697 plans established in Great Britain 
up to 1936, at least 413 have disappeared. 
Of 209 American plans of all kinds which 
Stewart and Cooper were able to trace, 
69 are now inoperative. They estimate 
that 60 per cent of those which em- 
braced wage earners as well as executives 
have perished. 

Stewart and Cooper agree with unions 
that profit sharing, often as not, has been 
used to keep down wage rates. They cite 
the response of a machinery manufac- 
turer to their questionnaire: “The plan 
was discontinued at the time several of 
our plants . . . adopted the union scale. 
We could not afford to pay the union 
scale plus a premium of 10 per cent or 
more through profit sharing.” Since many 
plans are based on length of service, 
unions have complained also that they 
rob workers of mobility to shift to better- 

aying jobs, lest they lose the equity 
built up in the profit-sharing system. 


Par 


The Line Forms : 


The Internal Revenue Bureau last week 
estimated that 50,000,000 persons—an 
all-time high—will file income-tax returns 
for 1945. There were 48,000,000 indi- 
vidual returns on 1944 income. 

Many revenue offices already. were 





®“Profit Sharing and Stock Ownership for Wage 
Earners and Executives,” Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., New York City. 
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crowded with taxpayers, principally doc- 
tors, lawyers, dentists, and other profes- 
sional or self-employed people getting 
under the Jan. 15 deadline—the last 
penalty-free date they can revise their 
previous estimates of 1945 income. 
Others were farmers, not required to file 
estimates until January, and ordinary 
taxpayers filing in advance of the 
March 15 deadline. 


Pe 


Where Are the Tires? 


Tire rationing ended Jan. 1, when most 
stores were closed. Next morning at 6:30 
the line began forming outside Oliver’s 
tire store in Detroit. By nightfall the 
seven clerks had sold 300 tires, compared 
with a daily average of 100 under OPA. 
At that rate their stock of 1,500 tires 
would not last a week, and when they 
would get more none could say. 

Detroit, where a considerable number 
of tires originally intended for new cars 
had been diverted from  strikebound 
plants, was better off in tires than the 
rest of the country. In Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, and elsewhere the 
demand exceeded supply by as much as 
ten to one, with future outlook uncertain. 
A Louisville wholesaler said. the situa- 
tion was “the worst in the history of tire 
selling.” Each dealer had his own private 
rationing system. Usually he limited the 
buyer to one or two tires, after making 
sure that new ones were needed. In Los 
Angeles new tires were available at $35 
each—on the black market. The ceiling 
price for a representative four-ply 6.60 x 
16 tire is $15.20. 

In Akron, the tire builders were not 
encouraging. Their 1946 output, esti- 
mated at 50,000,000 passenger tires, 
would fall at least 15,000,000 short of the 
demand for new cars and replacements. 
It might well be 1947 before the factories 
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In Detroit the self-employed wait to pay income taxes 
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caught up with the backlog. Major reason 
for lagging production: As previously 
agreed with the unions, tire plants went 
back to the six-hour day at the end of 
the war. But there is not enough labor 
to man four six-hour shifts. Labor recruit- 
ing drives flopped because of Akron’s 
acute housing shortage. 
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Butter Thin , 


Under Hitler the Germans got guns 
instead of butter. Americans today are 
getting whipped cream, ice cream, and 
cheese. The diversion of butterfats to 
these more profitable items last week 
had grown so large the dairy industry 
predicted an increasingly severe shortage 
of butter. 

In New York, Alfred Rich, business 
manager of the Butter and Egg Mer- 
chants Association, Inc., said government 
failure to head off the growing shortage 


was a “national disgrace.” Production in’ 


the last week of December had dropped 
to 14,500,000 pounds, against normal 
production of 32,000,000. Rich blamed 
the Agriculture Department, which has 
prevented the Office of Price Administra- 
tion from putting a ceiling on butterfats. 

‘In Chicago, the Overall Butter Indus- 
try Committee, representing 85 per cent 
of the industry, urged immediate restora- 


_ tion of the war food orders—lifted in 


September—to limit the amount of butter- 
fats which could be used in producing 
ice cream, whipping cream, and cheese. 

Russell Fifer, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Butter Institute, charged that the 46- 
cent-a-pound wholesale ceiling on butter 
made it impossible for producers to buy 
butterfats, now selling as high as $1 a 
pound to go into more profitable prod- 
ucts. Prosperous housewives, he said, 
were paying as high as $1.20 a pound for 
butter’ by making it themselves from 
cream. Fifer said butter production had 
dropped 27 per cent since controls were 
lifted; it would fall at least 100,000,000 
pounds short of the Department of Agri- 
culture allocation of 369,000,000 pounds 
available in the first quarter of 1946. 
Even that figure would represent a drop 
of 80,000,000 pounds from the final 
quarter of 1945. 
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Demobilized Clothes” 


Many a discharged soldier back in his 
civilian job keeps on wearing his Army 
shirts, socks, field jacket, and overcoat. 
New clothing has been hard, sometimes 
impossible, to get. Last week the govern- 
ment, which contributed to the shortage 
by huge war buying, began to help ease 
it by selling the surplus. 

This month the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. will = oo a —_ of 
wearing ap an g ineluding: 
10,000 mers khaki-colored percale shirts, 
4,000,000 pairs of cotton and wool socks, 
1,895,000 pairs of work gloves, $34,000,- 
000 worth of work clothing, 884,000 
















































‘«Somebody’s strong in that 


territory—and it isn’t us!” 


There’s no use arguing with a 
Rand M€Nally Business Map when it 
gives such pitiless publicity to this 
hole in the blanket coverage of the 
country. 

Magic is the word for the way 
Rand M¢Nally Business Maps convert 
unwieldy statistics for easy-to-grasp 
visual patterns. A glance at the map, 
and anyone can see that there’s some- 
thing rotten in the state of Jones’s 
territory. Where the map shows high 
sales in other territories—it shows 
none in Jones’s. Poor Jones. 

But sales (good or bad) aren’t the 
only things these maps will show. 
Many planners use them for work 


sheets, much as stenographers use 
shorthand books. They block in ter- 
ritories, trace travel routes, estimate 
sales volumes, visualize markets. From 
the preliminary plan to the final recapit- 
ulation, Rand M¢Nally Business Maps | 
interpret tedious figures and lengthy — 
descriptions into clear pictures that 
are easy to see and to understand. 

Rand M¢Nally Business Maps are 
inexpensive, come in all styles and 
sizes. For specific problems, custom- 
made maps may be ordered. There are 
suitable maps on hand to simplify all 
your planning needs. You can obtain 
the complete list by sending for our 
new illustrated catalog. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Csdalleshed 1856 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks » School Maps - Children’s Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders - Tickets - Coupon Books - Maps « Atlases 
Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 
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Uncle Sam will sell you some 


H Navy raincoats, $13,000,000 worth of 





i} boots, shoes, and rubber footwear, 722,- 


h*} 000 wool hoods, 5,000 parkas, and 1,730,- 


000 wool knit wristlets. Surplus dungarees 


}'| are to retail at $1.50, and ski boots are to 
ji| be priced at about $7. 


One prime shortage in clothing manu-. 


| | facture—lining materials—will be eased 





oe perm reemnrer gerpeen 


somewhat by, the offer of $2,800,000 


‘| worth of olive-drab silk. and’ rayon and 
H} 1,300,000 yards of black rayon lining. 
1} Manufacturers also will have a chance to 
‘| buy $50,000,000 worth of melton cloth, 
| worsteds, serges, flannel, and duck. The 
} | Air Forces released 4,500,000 yards of 
‘nylon intended for parachutes, and the 
! | Army may release 800,000 yards of olive- 


drab rayon lining. \ 
Souvenirs for Everybody: -Souvenir 
hunters will get a chance to buy the 
colored escape maps, printed on nylon, 
which were standard equipment for para- 
troopers, fliers, and saboteurs. The Army 


| | is disposing of $80,000 worth. 


The goods now being offered are part 
of an estimated $8,000,000,000 worth of 
government property already declared 
surplus. A tabulation in November 
showed $412,335,000 worth has been 


sold. Half the sales were consumer goods. 


Selling is handled through the RFC’s 


| eleven regional offices: Boston, New York, 


Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, At- 


' Janta, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Denver, 


+ San Francisco, and Seattle. First chance 
_ goes to Federal, state, and municipal 
‘| agencies and certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions such as hospitals. Veterans come 
| next, if they need material to start a busi- 
‘ness or a jeep for business purposes. Vet- 
‘-eran buyers must be certified by the 


Smaller War Plants Corp. and may pur- 


‘chase only once on veterans’ priority. 
- Afterward they will be on the same foot- 
_ing as small retailers, who come next. 


Then come wholesalers who deal with 
small retailers, then large retailers. In- 
terested buyers can get on the RFC’s 
mailing list. 
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The Kaiser 


The long-heralded Kaiser automobile, 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp.’s entry into the 
low-priced field, is ready for showing. 
Chairman Henry J. Kaiser, calling it the 
“finest, roomiest, and most progressive 
automobile in the history of low-cost 
transportation,” said last week he was 
proud to give it his name. 

Details: The six-cylinder, 85-horsepow- 
er engine, developed by Continental Mo- 
tors and Kaiser engineers, and the trans- 
mission and differential are all in \the 
front, suspended in such a manner they 
may be lifted clear for servicing. The 
engine is forward of the front driving axle, 
giving “a more constant center of gravity 
and better traction on hills.” Body lines, 
similar to the medium-priced Frazer 
(Newsweek, Dec. 31, 1945), are char- 
acterized by a single sweep from front 
fender to rear, presenting what is claimed 
to be the lowest silhouette in the industry. 
Other features: Pressure-chamber venti- 
lation, shock absorption by the twisting 
action of heat-treated steel. bars. The 
price, not yet cleared with OPA, is to be 
competitive with Chevrolet, Ford, and 
Plymouth. 
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The Market: Strong Nerves 


The stock-market barometer of busi- 
ness jiggled nervously in the first week of 
what President Truman called the year of 
decision (see page 24). Strikes were the 
depressing influence. The President’s talk 
failed to give the market,a lift, but it did 
not hit the toboggan. 

There were more new highs than new 
lows. Brokers thought that 1946 would 
be a year of opportunity for the busi- 
nessman. Public buying power never be- 
fore had been stronger or more widely 
distributed. And the population, also a 
business factor, had reached an all-time 
high at 140,000,000.. 

In the week ending Jan. 5, auto 
manufacturers reported the highest rate 
of new-car production since the General 
Motors strike began Nov. 2]. The 
Chrysler Corp. was turning out 1,000 
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cars a day. Ford was doing almost as 
well. The Studebaker Corp. started pro- 
duction with a promise of reaching 400 
cars a day within the next few weeks. 
There was talk of a compromise being 
reached in the flat-glass workers’ strike, 
which could tie up auto production even 
if auto workers went back to work at 
General Motors. 

The year of decision, a typical investor 
said, was only waiting for a sunrise in 
the labor crisis. 
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Six Billion Bank 

Three months ago the Chase National 
Bank, New York, lost its place as the 
biggest commercial bank in America to 
the Bank of America National Trust & 


d 


Savings Association, the Giannini bank in’ 


California. But last week Chase went into 
first place again with a record $1,121,- 
562,000 increase in deposits. And Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, its chairman, once again 
was the biggest commercial banker. 

At the end of 1945, total Bank of 


America resources were $5,626,063,000, - 


a strong second. Chase reported $6,092,- 
600,648. That would be $48 for each in- 
dividual in the United States. It repre- 
sents more money than any of the last-war 
Liberty Loans except the Fourth. Never 
before had the assets of any commercial 
bank topped the six-billion mark. 

The Chase expansion, like that of most 
other banks reporting record year-end 
figures, reflected primarily the govern- 
ment’s Victory Loan. More than half of 
the increase ‘in deposits during the last 
three months took place in the account of 
a single depositor, the United States 
Treasury, representing money received 
and. credited to the government for the 
sale of War Bonds. ? 

Chase had about 120,000 depositors, 
a few more than it had a year ago. Ex- 

ansion of individual accounts, particular- 
ly those of the government and of corpo- 
rations, rather than more depositors, was 
responsible for the gain. The whole bank- 
ing system followed the same pattern. 
The Treasury Department sold bonds, 
spent the money, and the money flowed 
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Rolling at last: The Studebaker assembly line 
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Aldrich leads them all 


rapidly through business channels into in- 
dividual pools of money in the bank. The 
economists had a word for it: inflation. 
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Heat by Electricity 


Because of Bonneville Dam power 
electricity is cheap in the Pacific North- 
west and people’ use plenty of it. The 
Portland (Ore.) General Electric Co., 
for example, charges an average of 1.79 
cents per kilowatt hour for residential 
use, compared with a national average 
of 3.51. The typical PGE household cus- 
tomer uses 2,534 kilowatt hours a year, 
more than twice the national average. 

In Portland and Salem, where winters 
are usually mild, more than 300 resi- 
dences are heated by electricity. Instal- 
lations are mostly of two types: an elec- 
tric furnace with hot air piped through 
the house, or individual heating coils 
recessed in a wall of each room. A PGE 
study of twenty such homes, ranging 
from three to eight rooms, between 1942 
and 1944 showed an average annual 
heating cost of $78.80. . 

This winter the company is making a 
much more elaborate study of costs and 
loads with a view to possible large-scale 
expansion of the home-heating market. 
lt is spending more than $50,000 for 
special meters and other recording de- 
vices in 75 electrically heated homes in 
the Portland-Salem area. By next Novem- 
ber, the company hopes to have fairly 
conclusive data on the best type of elec- 
trical home-heating equipment, the prop- 

er rate structure for building a mass 
market, and the new investment needed. 
The Bonneville Power: Administration, 
supplier of two-thirds of PGE power, is 
watching closely. The end of war activi- 
ties has meant several hundred thousand 
idle kilowatt hours for Bonneville. House 
heating might use up the surplus. 


New Products 


Easy AWAaKENERS—The ‘General Elec- 
tric Co.-and the Warren Telechron Co. 
will soon market “Beam Alarm” and 
“Lite-Call” respectively, electric clocks 
that will flash a bedside lamp or ring a 
bell, or both. They'll also make alarm 
clocks that turn on the radio at a prede- 
termined time. Telechron has a “Selector” 
clock that will automatically control ra- 
dio, coffee percolator, and other appli- 
ances. 

Mose Cetto—An English cellist, 
Florence Hooton of Ickenham, Middle- 
sex, lives a mile from the railroad sta- 
tion. To help transport her bulky instru- 
ment she had a rubber-tired wheel at- 
tached underneath the case. 

PRECISION Mowers—The new Lawn 
Mower Division of Reo Motors, Inc., Lan- 
sing, Mich., has announced a hand mow- 
er, the Michigan Noiseless, having a 
roller-chain drive and knob adjustment 
that regulates the clearance between 
blades and knife to .001 inch. Reo’s Trim- 
alawn Power Mower has blades extend- 
ing three inches beyond each wheel to 
permit easier trimming around obstruc- 
tions. 

MopeErN BurtaL—A plastic coffin is be- 
ing manufactured by the Columbian Rope 
Co., of Auburn, N. Y., from Co-Ro-Lite, 
a resin impregnated, rope fiber material, 
three-fourths of an inch thick. The com- 
pany also uses Co-Ro-Litée for boats. 

RUNAROUNDER—The Firebaugh Special, 
a new three-wheeled delivery scooter, is 
going into production at the Toolcraft 
Mfg. Co., Huntington Park, Calif. It will 
carry half-ton pay loads at 35 miles an 
hour. 

De.tuxeE Camera—Ansco, the Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., photographic company, 
has introduced a precision reflex camera. 
It has focusing controls on both the right 
and left sides and a mechanism which 
moves the film automatically to the next 
exposure and prevents double exposure. 

JEEPLEMENTs—The Simpson Steel Co. 
of Los Angeles, manufacturers of road 
construction equipment and farm imple- 
ments, demonstrated a line of attach- 
ments for the postwar jeep, including a 
push-type bulldozer. 

SupeR TraiLeER—An 18-foot trailer 
made entirely of aluminum and magne- 
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sium a for the axle will be produced 
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It weighs about half as much as its pree 
war prototype. 

TickeT RELIEF—As part of a program 
to speed passenger handling at terminals, 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has adopt- — 
ed an automatic ticket register built to 


prepare any ticket in 10 seconds. 


: Black Star 
Cello cycle for comfort 





A bulldozer for the jeep 





Lightweight metal trailer with beds for four and aluminum kitchen 


« 


the Aero Flite Co., an affili- ~ 
ate of Aero Services of Van Nuys, Calif. ~ 
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How Patapar 


helps protect 
foods 


Who decides what kind of a wrapper to 
use for your product? Does he know all 
about Patapar* Vegetable Parchment? 
Idea: Clip this ad and put it on his desk. 
As a packaging material Patapar is 
unique. It’s worth knowing about. 


Boil it in water... 


us 





can be soaked in water for weeks — or 
boiled — and remain strong. When moist 
foods are wrapped in it, Patapar stays 
intact — protects. 


Wrap grease in it 


of Pa) 
IN gatapar 
~lJcan rae™ ¢ * 









Patapar resists penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. Products like butter, shortening, 
bacon are wrapped in it and kept fresh. 


ZI 


Patapar’s texture is rich — distinctive. It 
tells of quality. And when it is printed the 
effect is vivid and colorful. We can do the 
printing in our own plants where there is 
complete modern equipment for printing 
by letterpress or offset lithography. 


Maybe Patapar can do 
a job for you 


If you are looking ahead, this is a good 
time to get to know about Patapar. 
Some of Patapar’s uses: wrappers for 
butter, bacon, meats, lard, cheese, fish, 
ice cream, frozen foods; milk can gaskets, 
bottle hoods, canned food liners. For the 
whole story about Patapar and its thou- 
sands of applications write for booklet N. 
*Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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President Truman s irritation with 
Congress, which he revealed so clearly 
in his radio speech last week, is easily 
understandable. The President really 
has had tough going. But no matter 
how much one may appreciate and 
sympathize with Mr. Truman, the fact 
remains that he is all mixed up in his 
selection of the group with 


“And So It Goes...’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


him a favor by not following his sug- 
gestion. 

8—Price Control: In his radio speech 
President Truman wisely said: “Pro- 
duction is the greatest weapon against 
inflation.” But having recognized this 
simple truth he went ahead to insist 
that “price and rent controls will have 
to be maintained for many 





which to be annoyed. 

Four major examples may 
be cited to show why this 
is true. 

1—The Full Employment 
Bill: If this measure had 
been on the books and in 
operation on V-J Day we 
would presumably now be 
in the midst of a_public- 
works program sufficient to 
take care of 6,000,000 per- 
sons, since that is the number govern- 
ment economists estimated would be 
unemployed at this time. At $2,000 a 
person, which for wages and materials 
combined is conservative, that would 
mean a $12,000,000,000 program. 











Actually the number of unemployed 
at present, according to government 
figures, is only about 1,500,000. Mr. 
Truman, therefore, instead of being 
resentful that Congress has failed to 
pass this bill, should be thankful that 
it has protected his Administration 
rom making this error. 

2—The Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Bill: This is the measure which 
embodies President Truman’s recom- 
mendation of last May that the Fed- 
eral government assure those who lose 
their jobs as a result of reconversion 
$25 a week for a minimum of 26 
weeks. The President’s argument was 
that such payments are necessary to 
prevent needless suffering and in or- 
der to maintain purchasing power and 
thereby protect the country against 
deflation. 

These arguments have proved to be 
wholly incorrect. We have just gone 
through, in connection with Christmas 
shopping, the greatest buying spree 
in our history. Further, evidence has 
continued to pour in week after week 
that employers cannot find workers to 
fill their available jobs, and one of the 
reasons for this has been that because 
of unemployment compensation many 
workers prefer to loaf rather than take 
jobs at the offered wages. This does 
not mean that our unemployment com- 
pensation laws should be repealed. 
Not at all. But it does mean that Mr. 
Truman’s recommendation was most 
} ill advised and that Congress has done 








months to come, .if we hope 
to maintain a steady and 
stable economy.” 

These two statements can- 

not be reconciled. Price and 
~ rent controls are beyond 
doubt the greatest single 
factor holding back produc- 
tion and building today. So 
again, Mr. Truman, instead 
of being annoyed with Con- 
gress for its critical attitude 
on such controls, should be grateful 
that at least one part of the govern- 
ment has not been taken in by the 
statistical balderdash of OPA.~ 

4—Labor: Immediately after V-J 
Day, according to Mr. Truman, gov- 
ernment controls on wages and em- 
ployment were removed on the as- 
sumption that “through collective bar- 
gaining, labor and management would 
be able to find common ground .. .” 
and since this didn’t work out Con- 

ress should accept his proposal for 
act-finding boards. 

What the President failed to point 
out is that, although government con- 
trols were eliminated, Administration 
spokesmen, including himself, have 
continued to try to determine wage 
policy through statements on how 
much industry can afford to pay and 
how this can be calculated for each 
company. 

This has meant that it was almost 
hopeless for labor and management to 
get together, because when govern- 
ment sits at the table as a partisan, 
real collective bargaining goes out the 
window. In spite of the merits of the 
fact-finding proposal, therefore, Con- 
gress is on sound grounds in refusing 
to accept it, which Mr. Truman asks, 
as a cure-all for the present situation. 


“And so it goes,” as Mr. Truman 
pointed out, “with measure after 
measure.” In each case Congress has 
shown greater wisdom than the Presi- 
dent. In seeking someone upon whom 
to vent his ire, therefore, Mr. Tru- 
man should look to those who have 
misled him, not to those who have 
refused to follow his bad sugges- 
tions. 
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The ring you see around Bossy is a ring of protection 
guarding her milk from the moment it is received until 
it reaches your doorstep... sweet, farm-fresh, and cold! 


Borden, Sheffield and many another of America’s 
famed milk producers have called on “Headquarters 
for Mechanical Cooling” not only for dependable 
equipment—but also for the specialized engineering 
knowledge and intimate ‘understanding of the dairy 
industry which is uniquely York’s. 

For instance, a York contribution which has 
materially helped the milk business reach its pres- 
ent peak efficiency is High-Temperature Short-Time 





Pasteurization. This process is the result of intensive 
study, research, and experimentation extending over a 
period of many years. 

Throughout the nation this York equipment is pro- 
cessing the huge total of 9,772,540 quarts of oie: 
per day! 

Not only in the dairy industry but also in the field 
of fast freezing and in the storage and wider distribu- 
tion of refrigerated foods, York is supplying the engi- 
neering and manufacturing skill necessary to make us 
a healthier, better-fed nation. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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The Mauldins: Each wants the baby 


Strained Relations Court: In Los 
Angeles, Norma JEAN Mau pin, 22, 
estranged wife of the GI’s favorite car- 
toonist, BiLL MauLpin, 24, asked for a 
court order restraining her husband from 
taking their 2-year-old son, Bruce, from 
the state. Mauldin, who recently filed 
suit for divorce, charging adultery, 
threatened to take the boy away, she 
said. Mrs. Mauldin also requested $710 
a month in temporary alimony, estimat- 
ing the cartoonist’s earnings for last year 
at $200,000. 


Birthday: SEN. CaRTER Gtass, Virginia 
Democrat, 88, Jan. 4. Owing to illness, 
Glass has not appeared on the Senate 
floor in three and a half years. 


Unrecognized: In Hollywood, BEtry 
GRABLE, movie actress, and her band- 
leader husband, Harry JAMES, were 
frightened by six masked bandits in a 
Sunset Strip gambling den. “One of them 
pointed a machine gun right at me,” 
Miss Grable said, “but I don’t think he 
recognized me.” The bandits took $75,- 
000 from the safe, wished everybody a 
Happy New Year, and departed. 


A Habit: In San Francisco, Mrs. GEORGE 

-WiLLIaM ETTINGER married the man she 
had divorced and remarried three times 
previously. “It’s been a case of two years 
on, two years off, three years on, three 
years off,” she said. “But we never quar- 
rel. We love each other very much, and 
neither of us would dream of marrying 
anyone else.” Ettinger, a commercial 
artist, is 6 feet 2 inches tall; his wife is 4 
feet 11. 


The Year’s Best: The New York Film 
Critics voted the top acting awards for 
1945 to Ray Miuanp for his perform- 
ance as the drunk in “The Lost Week- 
end” and Incriv BercMaN for “Spell- 





bound,” in which she played a psy- 
chiatrist, and “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” 
in which she played a nun. “The Lost 
Weekend,” voted the best picture of the 
year, also won Billy Wilder top honors 
for directing. Special awards went to 
“The True Glory” and “The Fighting 
Lady.” 


Married: Myrna Loy, 40, movie actress, 
and ComMoporE GENE’ MarKEy, 50, 
movie producer on terminal ‘leave from 
the Navy; in the chapel of the Roosevelt 
Naval Operating Base, San Pedro, Calif., 
Jan. 3. Admiral William F. (Bull) Halsey 
was best man. Markey was previously 
married to Joan Bennett for five years 
and to Hedy Lamarr for eighteen months. 
Miss Loy’s former husbands were the 
producer Arthur Hornblow and John D. 
Hertz Jr., New York advertising execu- 
tive. Her next picture: “I Married a 
Sailor.” 





Associated Press 
i A kiss for Myrna from Halsey 

ELISABETH DE GAULLE, 21, elder 
daughter of President Charles de Gaulle, 
and COMMANDANT ALAIN DE BOISSIEU, 
$1, of the French Army; in Paris, Jan. 2. 





Associated Press 


Elisabeth de Gaulle and husband 





International 
A better Paris for von Stroheim 


Welcome: In Paris, the actor ERIcH 
VON STROHEIM, 60, famous for his por- 
trayals of nasty German officers, was 
petoaraphed at a party in his honor 
ollowing his arrival from Hollywood. 
Von Stroheim, a former Austrian cavalry 
officer, offered his services to the French 
Army early in the war but was turned 
down as too old. He .was high on the 
Gestapo list of Austrian “undesirables.” 


Divorced: JascHa HEIFETz, violinist, 
and FLORENCE Vipor, former movie ac- 
tress; after seventeen years, in Santa Ana, 
Calif., Jan. 3. Heifetz charged that his 
wife made nasty remarks about his 
musical ability in front of friends. 


Died: Witu1am Joyce, 39, Nazi radio 
broadcaster known as “Lord Haw Haw’; 
hanged for treason, in London, Jan. 3. In 
his last statement, Joyce said he hoped 
the swastika would “be raised from the 
dust.” Although Joyce was born in Brook- 
lyn, he had lived in England for many 
years. He was traveling under a British 
passport when he became a Nazi propa- 
gandist for $60 a week. 

Hector CHARLESWoRTH, 73, dean of 
Canadian music and drama critics; in 
Toronto, Dec. 29. A journalist for 54 
years, Charlesworth was music critic of 
The Toronto Globe and Mail, and of 
Saturday Night, Toronto’s social and cul- 
tural weekly. He was also the first chair- 
man of the Canadian Radio Broadcast- 
ing Commission. 

WituiaM T. Dewarrt Jr., 36, publish- 
er of The New York Sun; in a plane 
crash, near Reno, Nev., Jan. 3. Dewart, 
killed while takin 
flying lessons, ha 
been out of the 
Army six months, 
after serving as a 
major in Italy. 

Stim SUMMER- 
VILLE, 54, movie 
comedian; in La- 
guna Beach, Calif., 
Jan. 5. Summer- 
ville started in i 
movies as a Mack Associated Press 
Sennett extra at 18. Slim Summeroille 











You may have felt you were paying 
for sand in spinach—but did you 
know you pay for gasoline, too? 

Did you know you pay for gas- 
oline in the oranges you buy? The 
meat? The apples, the potatoes, 
the lettuce? 

You see, part of the cost of your 
food is the cost of trucking it from 
farm or ranch or orchard to you. 
That’s why, as trucking is develop- 
ed that is cheaper, food prices will 
be affected accordingly—and so 
will the prices of many other things 
you buy. 

Alcoa has worked with auto- 
motive engineers for years—help- 





ALCOA 





ing them apply aluminum to trucks 
and buses and passenger cars. Not 
only for the purpose of lightening 
them, so that they consume less 
fuel, but also to make them oper- 
ate more efficiently. 

The aluminum cylinder head, for 
example, because it got rid of en- 
gine heat faster, helped make the 
high-compression motor possible. 

Pistons of Alcoa Aluminum have 
also added, not just to lightness in 
engines, but to greater efficiency. 

Alcoa has carried on continuous 
research into aluminum and its 
properties for 57 years, developing 
special strengths and finishes for 





specific purposes. As a result of its 
findings, you can be sure that as 
trucks and buses and passenger cars 
become more and more modern- 
ized, a great deal of that moderni- 
zation will take place with Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

And again—that’s not just be- 
cause parts made of aluminum help 
cut down dead weight, but because 
Alcoa Aluminum, engineered for 
the purpose, can do a better job. 
Can help cut down the cost of the 
gasoline in the spinach you buy. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1735 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. 
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What the name 
Levelcoat’ 


means to you 


a KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*TRADE 
MARK 





To printers, advertisers and other buyers of printing paper, 
“Levelcoat” is the identification of Kimberly-Clark’s complete 
line of fine papers. But more than that, it is the assurance of 
uniform, sterling quality. 

For if you have ever visited the Kimberly-Clark mills, 
you know that every shipment bearing the Levelcoat label 
has been thoroughly tested and approved. Exacting scientific 
controls, as continuous as the manufacturiug process itself 
rigidly maintains a standard of unexcelled quality. The smooth- 
ness, the brightness, the printability achieved through research 
and experiment is present in every run of Levelcoat. 

Thus, “Levelcoat” is more than a name... it is the sym- 
bol of Kimberly-Clark integrity. It is a promise of the finest 
in printing paper. 
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Armies of Germs 
U. S. Was Set for Biological War 
More Terrible Than Enemy Knew 


When the Japanese dropped paper 
balloons near the West Coast last sum- 
mer, the United States considered the 
ghastly possibility that germ warfare had 
begun. No chances were taken. Each 
balloon was scrupulously checked. — 

One little craft that drifted down on a 
remote spot was equipped with a small 
plastic box filled with suspicious-looking, 
colorless liquid. The container was care- 
fully wrapped and flown by special plane 
to an Eastern laboratory, where masked 
and gloved scientists pried it open. Tests 
revealed that the box held nothing but 
water—and chlorinated water at that. 

This trifling incident dramatizes the 
‘government’s trigger-quick and unflag- 
ging interest in defending the country 
against enemy weapons more devilish 
than rockets and bombs—those of biologi- 
cal warfare. Even after V-J Day, all 
such activities were top secret. Some 
still are. But the United States was pre- 
pared to act both defensively and of- 
fensively if the enemy had started the 
conflict, whether against humans, domes- 
tic animals, or crops. 

Outdoing the Atom: From time to 
time, reports did trickle through both the 
American and Canadian censorship. At 
the mention of atomic power, some scien- 
tist would describe a plague serum de- 
veloped for biological Lt so deadly 
that even the bomb’s power paled beside 
the newer weapon. There were stories of 
germ-sown lands to be invaded by para- 
troopers previously immunized against 
these diseases that had been introduced 
before them. A few whispered of a toxin 
—botulinus—so lethal that an invisible 
speck of one half milligram would kill a 
human being whether consumed in food 
or injected into tissue. 

And on Dec. 11, Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
one of the men responsible for the atomic 
bomb, came out flatly: “The potential 
use of bombs leads to the twin threat of 
bacteriological warfare by the loosing of 
such germs as typhoid and anthrax.” 


Finally, last week, the War Depart- 


ment made its first official disclosure. It 
came in the form of a report, covering 
the still half-secret germ research project, 
made to Secretary of War-.Robert P. Pat- 
terson by George W.. Merck, Rahway, 
N. J., drug manufacturer and special 
consultant to the government on bio- 
logical warfare. ‘ 

The germ-warfare program was under- 
taken, Merck explained, “under the goad 
of necessity and aimed primarily . . . 
against the possible use by our enemies 
of biological warfare agents.” There is no 
evidence, Merck said, that Germany and 
Japan ever resorted to this means of war- 
fare; and in fact, the Axis trailed the 
United States-in germ research. 


But Merck warned that enemy experi- 
ments could easily be carried on now, 
even under the watchful eye of a military 
government. “Unlike the development of 
the atomic bomb and other secret weap- 
ons . . . the development of agents for 
biological warfare is possible in many 
countries, large and small, without vast 
expenditures of money or the construc- 
tion of huge production facilities.” Such 
work could be managed “under the guise 
of legitimate medical or bacterielogical 
research.” 

Bullets of Pestilence: From 1933 on 
there were warnings that Germany was 
perfecting the hideous war technique first 
employed by it in the last war. “There is 
incontrovertible evidence that in 1915 
German agents inoculated horses and 
cattle leaving United States ports for 
shipment to the Allies with disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria,” the Merck report said. 

To prepare for the worst, a super- 
secret committee called the War Research 


Service was set up in the summer of 1942.’ 


It worked with the Army, Navy, United 
States Public Health Service, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Council, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, FBI, and other agencies. In Novem- 
ber 1942, the committee ordered the 
Chemical Warfare Service to take over. 

The first laboratories and pilot plants 
were established at Camp Detrick, a 
former flying field on the outskirts of 
Frederick, Md. So secret was the project 
that even in the Chemical Warfare in- 
stallation at Edgewood Arsenal only a 
few officials knew the camp’s real pur- 
pose. Formulas were literally “carried in 
the head.” Camp Detrick telephones 
were never used to discuss the work. 
Even the post office was not employed. 
All reports were made in person or by 
courier. Subsequently, field testing sta- 


tions were established in Mississippi, 
Utah, and Indiana. Only 60 workers suf- 
fered accidental exposure to poison or 
germs during three years’ intensive bac- 
teriological research, and all recovered or 
are recovering. 

While the Merck report did not men- 
tion specific diseases by name, it de- 
fined biological warfare as “the use of 
bacteria, fungi, viruses, rickettsias, and 
toxic agents from living organisms to 
produce death or disease in men, animals, 
or plants.” 

This kind of warfare, therefore, might 
conceivably include attacking enemy 
troops or populations with these specific 
virus. diseases: influenza, infantile pa- 
ralysis, smallpox, and sleeping sickness; 
or, in the bacterial group: cholera, an- 
thrax, dysentery, leprosy, and typhoid; 
or the rickettsias: typhus, Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever, and tsutsugamushi 
fever; or body-infiltrating fungi and tis- 
sue-eating yeasts, as well as the infect- 
ing organisms of malaria and _filiariasis. 

But whatever the scheme of the govern- 
ment scientists, a wide variety of death- 
bearing agents were investigated by some 
4,000 men and women at Detrick and 
elsewhere. These agents were stepped up 
to the peak of their virulence, produced 


in quantity in specially selected media, 


and tested for disease-producing power 
not only on laboratory animals, but on 
plants as well. Intensive studies were also 
made to determine how long the germs, 
viruses, or spores would remain alive 
under different storage conditions, the 
number required to produce infection, 
the incubation period of various diseases, 
and the effectiveness of combining certain 
chemicals with the virulent toxins. 

For Man’s Good: Aside from the 
military security attained, the research 
produced information of “great and last- 





Major Merck, in civvies, inspects Camp Det ick laboratories 
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This gentleman is the inventor of the 
* inside-outside” pipe. (From an old print) 
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U. 8. Navy 
The Navy developed this outfit for 
use in germ and poison warfare 


ing value for human welfare,” Merck 
said. In general terms, these are some of 
the program’s important accomplishments: 
@Development for the first time of a 
crystalline bacterial toxin which has 
opened the way for the preparation of a 
more highly purified immunizing toxoid. 
@ Production of an effective toxoid in 
sufficient quantities to protect troops in 
large-scale operations—such as a land-air 
invasion of North Africa or Normandy— 
against an enemy attempt to employ 
botulism, the fatal food poisoning. 

@ Significant contributions to knowledge 
of the control of airborne disease-produc- 
ing agents—probably such respiratory 
diseases as influenza and pneumonia. 

@ Application of photographic techniques 
to study airborne micro-organisms. 

@ Information on the effects of more 
than 1,000 different chemical agents on 
living plants and on the control of certain 
diseases in plants. 


PP 


The Carbon Sisters 


In the formation of body tissues, car- 
bon is a fundamental building block. In 
its many compounds, the element is taken 
into the body, built up, and then broken 
down by other compounds to form the 
sugar, fats, and es of living tissue. 
To understand what part these com- 
pounds play in healthy and diseased tis- 
sues, scientists have tried to “trace” them 
through the body. 

Last week, the Sun Oil Co. and the 
Houdry Process Corp. announced produc- 
tion in quantity of heavy carbon; C 13, 
an isotope by which researchers may 


trace hitherto unknown chemical changes 
which food and medicine undergo. 

C 18 can now be followed by means 
of a mass spectrometer, a sort of elec- 
trical centrifuge which separates light 
and heavy masses. Through this device, 
the presence-of carbon-laden substances 
can be detected by a definite line on the 
side of the spectrum which collects the 
heavy masses. Thus informed, the scien- 
tist can check the effect of drugs on dis- 
ease germs in the body and of food as it 
is converted into tissue. 

Ordinary carbon, which has an atomic 
weight of 12, has three known isotopes— 
elements having the same atomic number, 
designating position in the elements table, 
but of different atomic weight. They are: 
(1) C 11, a radioactive form with a short 
half-life of 21 minutes; (2) C 13, not 
radioactive and with an indefinite life 
span of billions of years; (3) C 14, an- 
other radioactive form with a half-life of 
25,000 years. 

C 18 was first produced in a compara- 
tively substantial amount by Dr. Har- 
old C. Urey at Columbia University. In 
1948, this amount—almost half a gram— 
was turned over to Dr. Aristid V. Grosse 
of the Houdry Corp: for experimental 
work. 

Up to now, Grosse has been able to 
produce only about one-quarter of a 
gram of C 18 a month by what he calls 
a “thermal diffusion process.” C 18 is 
separated from ordinary carbon by run- 
ning the two isotopes over hot and cold 
pipes and then collecting C 138 in the 
form of gas on the cold pipe. 

But through a new process, which the 
Houdry Corp. expects to use in a larger 
plant, Grosse believes 500 grams a month 
of this. rare chemical can be produced. In 
the new process, carbon dioxide in gas 
form and sodium bicarbonate in solution, 
both of which contain some C 18, are 
shaken together until carbon dioxide rises 
to the top of the container, leaving its por- 
tion of C. 18 in the sodium-bicarbonate 
solution, from which it can be removed. 

The Magic Piles: The University of 
California reported last week that it also 
expected to produce relatively large 
quantities of the radioactive carbon iso- 
tope, C 14. This pee ures carbon, dis- 
covered by means of the big Berkeley 
cyclotron in 1939, can also be used as a 
tracer (NEwsweeK, Dec. 24, 1945). 

In the first eighteen months of produc- 
tion, the supply of C 14 amounted to less 
than one gram. Now, by using the uran- 
ium pile technique—by which plutonium . 
was made—the California scientists hope ” 
to get a larger and steadier supply. 

“The cost would be a factor if we had 
to construct the uranium piles,” said Dr. 
Robert J. Oppenheimer, University of 
California scientist. “But with the piles 
already in existence, it can be made eco- | 
nomically.” Then Oppenheimer added 8 | 
prophecy, which if realized may chant , 
~s whole went of meri therapy. baal 
pile process and such things as the 
tron [a kind of. cyclotron] will break 
the back of the radium market.” \ 
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THEATER 
Old Boats Are Best Boats 


In a program note Oscar Hammerstein 
9nd explains almost everything one needs 
to know about the current Broadway re- 
vival of “Show Boat.” He says: “Mr. 
Kern and I have kept the libretto and 
score .. . substantially as they were when 
originally written in 1927. We have elimi- 
nated one ‘front scene’ and three minor 
musical numbers. We have added one 
new song in the last scene of the play, 
‘Nobody Else But Me’.” 

Mr. Hammerstein didn’t presume to 
report the new “Show Boat” has been 
produced with an attention to detail and 
a budget ($300,000) seldom accorded 
to revivals and that it is automatically 
Broadway’s first hit of the new year. 

The story of Magnolia Hawks (Jan 
Clayton), her gambling man, Gaylord 
Ravenal (Charles Fredericks), and all 
the other engaging folk aboard Capt. 
Andy’s double-decker playhouse _ sur- 
vives its repetition in Edna Ferber’s best 
seller, innumerable stage presentations, 
and two screen versions. It remains a 
sturdy and colorful backdrop for the de- 
lightful Kern-Hammerstein score. The 
new Kern song, written a few weeks be- 
fore his death (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 19, 
1945), is hardly out of the composer’s 
top drawer, but it adds considerably to 
the evening’s nostalgia. 

Along with the players mentioned, 
Ralph Dumke, Kenneth Spencer, Buddy 
Ebsen, Colette Lyons, and Pearl Primus 
keep “Show Boat” on a steady keel. But 
it is Carol Bruce, who, faced with the 
difficult chore of following the late Helen 
Morgan in the role of Julie, stops the 
show atop a night-club piano with “My 
Bill.” (SHow Boat. Kern and Hammer- 
stein, producers. Staged by Hassard 
Short. Howard Bay, sets. Helen Tamiris, 
dances. Lucinda Ballard, costumes.) 

















Graphic House 


Bruce and Clayton in “Show Boat” 
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THAT cysmiony FEEU 


When you pay for a lubrication job, you want that “cushiony” 
feeling to last more than a couple of hundred miles. Well, you 
can be sure it will with Marfak Chassis Lubrication. For Marfak 
_Sticks to the job for at least 1,000 miles ... much longer than 
ordinary grease. It’s especially compounded to give you longer 
service ...and does! So, for easy riding, easy handling and pro- 
longed protection against wear, ask your Texaco Dealer to give 
your car that “Marfak feeling” today! THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Youre welcome at 
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it will pay you 
to investigate 
Executone... 


Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
instant voice-to-voice 

contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no dial! You just press 
a button...and talk! 


EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
board for important outgoing 
and incoming calls... 
eliminates the endless 
gunning back and forth from 
one office to another. The 
coupon below will bring 

you the whole story. 








UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE installations, 
backed by our unconditional guarantee are your 
assurance of trouble-free performance and dependa- 
bility. EXECUTONE Inter-Com Systems are individu- 


ally engineered to your particular requirements. ... 


installed and serviced by factory-trained specialists 
in principal cities throughout the country. 
@ @ e 
Two-station systems for as little as $50. Larger 
systems, with up to 100 stations, are available. 


Accilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 
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EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. A-3 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

FD Please send literature. 

(0 Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name. 





Firm 
Addr 
City. 























Crosby Meets Court 


Bing Crosby started toward the legal 
woodshed on Jan. 3. The razor strop was a 
court summons from Bing’s radio sponsor, 
the Kraft Food Co. The company had 
filed suit in the New York State Supreme 
Court:to force Crosby back to his $5,000- 
a-week stand on the Kraft Music Hall 
(NBC, Thursday, 9-9:30 p.m., EST). It 
asked the court’s decision on Crosby's" 
contract and an injunction to prevent him 
from appearing on other radio programs. 

Kraft claimed that Crosby’s contract 
runs until 1950 and that the singer 
jumped it through failure to appear on 
KMH since last June. Crosby maintained 
his contract expired in July 1945. 

In 1937, Crosby signed a contract giv- 
ing Kraft the right to pick up his option 
each year. Last June, he signed off for 
what Kraft thought was his usual sum- 
mer vacation—but Bing didn’t show up 
in the fall. The sponsor, thereupon, sent 
its lawyers to spar with Crosby's coun- 
selors. As neither side gave an inch, ru- 
mors began to circulate that Crosby was 
signing with another sponsor. It has been 
common talk in the trade that Crosby 
feels that he has worn out his welcome 
doing the same show for eight years and 
needs a new radio outlet. Kraft reacted 
to this threat by giving Crosby until 
Thursday, Jan. 3, to show up on the 
program. On Jan. 3, KMH was rehears- 
ing in Hollywood, and Crosby was in 
New York. So at 11:40 that morning, 
a process server walked into Crosby's 
suite at the Waldorf-Astoria with a 
summons. 

Kraft had good reason for wanting to 
keep Crosby. End-of-the-year tallies 
showed the singer to be the nation’s:most 
valuable movie property at the box-office 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 7). Variety front- 
paged him as “the hottest guy in show 

iz today” and cited 1945 royalties of 
more than $400,000 from his Decca 
record sales as additional proof of his 
unstemmed popularity. 

Crosby, meantime, knowing he could 
get almost any radio sponsor for the ask- 
ing, stuck by his guns and said he had 
come East to work out a friendly settle- 
ment with Kraft. He told Newsweek 
he was “surprised, shocked, and stunned” 
by the summons. 


~o 


Duchin Meets Kraft 


The night of Jan. 3 had a brighter 
side for the Kraft Music Hall (see above). 
In Hollywood, Eddy Duchin joined the 
show in his first entertainment role since 
1942, when he gave up playing piano 
and leading a band to join the Navy. 
“We are going to develop me as a per- 
gg: in said, grinning. This 
time, however, there will be no band. 
His new job is a solo assignment, play- 


ing some piano and exch ..polite 
chatter with Frank Mo: 1: KMH’s 


tee 


> 


comedian, mainstay in Bing Crosby’s 
absence. 

When Duchin joined the Navy he de- 
prived café society of one of its pet band 
personalities. The brown eyes, Ipana 
smile, and wide-knuckled, sia 2 hands 
had long graced the fashionable night 
clubs. In 1935, the former pharmacist 
outranked many of his top-hatted fans 
when he married Marjorie Oelrichs of the 
Social Register. Two years later, she died 
of complications after childbirth, leaving 
Duchin with a son, Peter, now 8. Pete 
is one of his father’s main reasons for 
not re-forming the Duchin band. He 





Duchin scores on Kraft’s keys 


wants to spend more time with the boy. 

As a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, Duchin had little time or oppor- 
tunity for piano playing. At sea during 
most of the war, he got in on the “Nor- 
mandy show” and saw service in both 
oceans. His musical ear, however, wasn't 
wasted. Duchin spent most of his time 
on destroyer escorts and got good work- 
outs on submarine detecting devices. 
With his keen sense of sound, it was 
easier for Duchin than most to distin- 
guish whether it was a coral reef, a por- 
poise,.er a sub approaching. 

But Duchin’s piano style was as suave 
as ever last week. At 36, with only a 


sprinkling of gray hairs, he will pele 


make a swift. return to the top, althou 

few see him replacing Crosby on KMH. 
Meantime Duchin’s plans include some 
studying, probable sessions for Columbia 
records, and some concert tours—with @ 
stab at the classics. The last won't be en- 


tirely new. Serge Rachmaninoff, Russia’ | 


great pianist-composer and a Duchin fan, 


once told him to try the concert piano. J 


But when Duchin mentioned the size of 
his income from swing music, Rachmsa- 
ninoff gave a dignified double take. 
“Stick to what you're _doing,” he said. 
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Books Versus Babies 

For the American girl books and babies 
don’t mix. Long ago scientists concluded 
that the American family’s reproduction 
rate is in inverse ratio to the educational 
attainment of the parents. Now, analyz- 
ing facts collected for the first time in 
the 1940 United States census, they have 
discovered that it is the higher-educated 
wife, rather than the husband, who brings 
down the birth rate. ; 

Last week Guy Irving Burch, director 
of the Population Reference Bureau in 
Washington, D.C., disclosed that native 
white women, aged 45-49, with four or 
more years of college had given birth to 
slightly less than one and one-quarter 
children each—a population replacement 
of only 45 per cent. (Making allowances 
for early death and other factors, actuaries 








roughly estimate 2.7 children as 100 per . 


cent replacement. ) 

Studying the same age group, Burch 
learned that women with high-school edu- 
cations had one and three-quarters chil- 
dren, a replacement failure of 21 per 
cent; those who had completed only one 
to four years of grade school had borne 
four and one-third children, anh over-re- 
placement of 95 per cent. 

Educators protesting the Burch conclu- 
sions pointed out that college women 
have fewer children because they are 
attending classes during their most pro- 
ductive years. ; 

Philoprogenitive Fathers: “Fertility 
and Educational Level of Parents,” a Met- 
ropolitan: Life Insurance article released 
last November, tabulated data support- 
ing the Burch general conclusions. List- 
ing children under the age of 5 per 1,000 
wives, the Metropolitan uncovered a 
national low of 189 in urban areas for 
husbands with fewer than five years of 
grade school having college-trained wives. 
Tops in fertility, 1,099, was credited to 
college-trained rural husbands with wives 
who had no schooling beyond the fifth 
or sixth grades. 

Independent check-ups on the school- 
ing-children relationship have been nu- 
merous. et gr me Rey American sci- 
entists in 1917, the late Dr. James Mc- 
Keen Cattell, psychologist, editor, and 
himself the father of seven, found that 
the families from which they had sprung 
average 4.7 children, whereas they ac- 
counted for only 2.3 births per completed 
family themselves. A query to 400 Prince- 
ton alumni in 1940 showed that al- 
though most o agnor wanted gat 

r companionship an rpetuation 0: 
the family name, apolal 3 easons had in 
fan cases restricted the size of their 


es. 

Census officials, citing the unusual 
number of postwar marriages (in No- 
vember 37.1 per cent more licenses were 
Issued in cities of 100,000 and over than 
in any other 1945 month), predicted tha 
% a result, the national birth rate will 
jump in the next few years. 
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CRATER LAKE’S PHANTOM SHIP 


Oregon’s famed. 
“Rhapsody in Blue” 


Mile-high in the forest-clad Cascade Mountains of Oregon lies 
Crater Lake, a miracle in blue. Bluer than sapphires—a magic 
jewel in a setting of majestic rock walls, sparkling in a fresh clear 
dawn—liquid blue fire under noon day skies—mysterious in 
evening shadows. Crater Lake and all of Oregon await you. 
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Oregon State Highway Commission 
Travel Dept. Room 523, Salem, Oregon 


Please send me your free illustrated 
booklet on Oregon. 
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Electronic heart record—the new Cardiotron in action 


Message From the Heart 


Almost every heart patient has awaited 
with quaking knees the doctor’s findings 
as revealed by ordinary electro-cardio- 
graph examination. The delay between 
making the record and the darkroom de- 
velopment is not necessarily long, but to 
the jittery sick person, it often seemed so. 

Last week, the Electro-Physical Labo- 
ratories, Inc., a branch of the Electronic 
Corp. of America, demonstrated for the 
first time a new direct-writing electro- 
cardiograph which eliminates all waiting. 
Called the Cardiotron, the machine re- 
cords instantly and permanently the 
tiniest flicker of heart action or variation. 


As soon as the portable machine is - 


hooked to the patient, ar electrically con- 
trolled stylus begins to “write” the heart 
action on specially processed paper which 
feeds out of the machine in much the 
same manner as a broker’s ticker tape. 
The electronic mechanism also magnifies 
the electrical impulses which govern heart 
action 14,000 times, thus making it 
possible to produce a more accurate 
raphic copy of the electrical wave than 
as heretofore been produced. 
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The Pork Peril 


For more than three decades, health 
authorities have warned the American 
public to avoid “pink pork” and to cook 
pork thoroughly. Yet the United States 
continues to have the highest trichinosis 
rate of any country in the world. This 
fact was emphasized anew by Dr. S, E. 
Gould of Eloise, Mich., reporting last 
week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

At least 16 per cent of autopsies have 
revealed pink-pork infection, Gould said. 


é 


Where autopsy methods are thorough, 
the percentage has been as high as 36. 

This painful and sometimes fatal* ail- 
ment is caused by the tiny worm, tri- 
china, a parasite in live hogs, transmitted 
to human beings through uncooked pork. 
Less than 1/32 of an inch in length, and 
invisible to the naked eye of both butch- 
er and consumer, trichina can lurk in any 
cut of pork from the most expensive loin 
roast.to the more, dubious frankfurter. 

Nor is it any respecter of person. Trich- 
inosis was first traced to Southern dis- 
tricts where custom was to undercook the 
sidemeat and bacon, and to foreign quar- 
ters where Latins enjoyed spiced groun 
raw pork on fete days and Scandinavians 
favored a mixture of uncooked pork, 
vinegar, and onions. Yet in a recent in- 
vestigation of 100 persons selected at 
random, the New York University. School 
of Medicine found that 22 were infected 
with the disease. 

Stealthy Is the Worm: The trichina, 
which gets its name from the Dutch 
word trek, meaning to travel, moves so 


stealthily through the human body that , 


severe damage often occurs before its 
presence is known. There may be a mild 
intestinal flurry when the uncooked pork 
is first eaten. Then ten days later, the 
victim feels strange rheumatic pains in all 
parts of his body. His muscles are swollen; 
he is languid, headachy, and nauseated. 

He sees a doctor—but there is the 
hitch. So subtle is its development that 
although trichinosis has been studied 
clinically for almost 90 years, it still re- 
mains difficult to diagnose. Sometimes it 
resembles rheumatism; sometimes ty- 
phoid or malaria. When the trichinae 
finally make themselves known, the dis- 





®Mortality rate of clinically recognized trichinosis 
is 5 to 6 per cent. 
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ease has often advanced to so severe a 
stage that only prolonged treatment can 
cure it. 

For when trichinated pork is eaten, 
the little worms settle down in the human 
intestine, doggedly resisting the normal 
efforts of that healthy organ to oust them. 
A few may leave the body, but the ma- 
jority remain to multiply with amazing 
rapidity. Each adult female trichina is 
capable of sending out 1,000 to 1,500 
trichina larvae. 

Thus before the body can establish 
immunity, a whole colony of the worms 
breaks through the intestinal walls and 
swarms through the blood stream to the 
muscle tissues. There they settle in clus- 
ters and proceed to do their damage. So 
difficult is the disease to spot at this 
point that in many cases it is necessary 
to remove a piece of the affected mus- 


_ cles and to put it under the microscope 


to detect the worms. 

This method has been improved by 
a test-tube technique, similar to the Kline 
check on syphilis (NEWSwEEK, June 26, 
1944). Blood is taken from the patient; 
this is coagulated, and then the serum is 
mixed with an extract of trichina larvae. 
Within a few hours, the reaction. deter- 
mines whether or not the patient is suf- 
fering from the disease. 

The Purity Process: A_ practical 
scientist, Dr. Gould in his article repeats 
what has been said many times: The pre- 
vention of trichinosis in man consists es- 
sentially in the elimination of the disease 
from hogs. In the past 50 years, he 
claims, little progress has been made in 
the United States in this direction. Sta- 
tistics show that more than 14,000 hogs 
per million are infected with trichina. 

To correct this situation, Gould rec- 
‘ommends three methods: 

@ Microscopic examination of all pork. 
This technique is required in Sweden, 
Denmark, France, Argentina, and Chile 





Plastic Lung: This portable—and 


plastic—artificial respirator is designed to | 


replace the old-fashioned iron lung used 
in infantile paralysis and other diseases 
involving breathing. It weighs only 
sixty pounds; the iron lung, up to 600. 
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Something big and important is 
happening in China . . . the awaken- 
ing to new ideas of China’s 450 mil- 
lion people. 

There’s new thinking, with new 
ambitions and new .wants, all over 
China, according to Great Northern 
Railway’s Foreign Department. 

Following through on things the 
Chinese learned during the war, they 
are determined to create new wealth 
out of China’s abundant raw materials. 

China’s agriculture will step ahead 
as fast as America can provide the 
latest implements and machines. So 
will her other industries. 

- Before long, old records will be 
broken in the new trade between 
China and the United States, and 
much of it will be expedited by Great 
Northern Railway—an “‘old hand” in 
Pacific trade. 

Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, 
Freight Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, 
Foreign Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and 
Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash., or Great 
Northern freight traffic representatives 
in more than 50 cities in-the United 
States and Canada. 


Whether learning how to fight with modern weapons or how to run a high 
speed American-made machine, the Chinese are apt, enthusiastic pupils. 
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.. its the 
ONLY throat 


you have! 





At the first sign of irritation, we sug- 
gest you gargle or spray your throat 
with GLYCO - THYMOLINE. It 
helps to soothe and heal the delicate 
membranes of nose and throat, so 
often irritated by common colds and 
ordinary sore throats. 
For over half a centu 
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, thousands 


VW have used GLYCO-THYMOLINE. 
{ Ask your physician and 
druggist, too! Keep a 

bottle handy...and use 
it as directed! 
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but has never been applied to pork con- 
sumed in the United States. American 
meat authorities argue that it is too time- 
consumirfg: for high-speed commercial 
requirements. To this Gould replies: “If 
microscopic inspection should be insti- 
tuted for the control of trichinosis, it is 
safe to assume that suitable devices for 
a sufficiently rapid examination of the 
meat would soon be developed.” 

@ Cooking of all garbage fed to hogs. 
This plan has been adopted in Canada, 
England, the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
states of Kentucky, Oregon, and New 
York. But difficulties of enforcement, 
Gould complains, have rendered the law 
ineffective in the three states. Its suc- 
cessful operation would require “a huge 
corps of sanitary inspectors and a tre- 
mendous job of policing.” 

@ Processing .of all pork before sale. 
Proper freezing, cooking, smoking, or 
curing meat would, Could says, kill any 


trichinae present. He proposes the Feder- — 


al government require all pork intended 
for interstate shipment to be so processed 
and labeled, and that city, county, and 
state authorities adopt similar regulations 
governing pork for local sale. 


Cia 


SN 7618 for Malaria 


In the cloistered walls of the National 
Academy of Science in Washington last 
week, the Board for Coordination of Ma- 
larial Studies broke its wartime silence 
to announce a new anti-malarial drug, 
said to be more effective than quinine or 
atabrine. 

It is SN 7618, a white crystal known 
chemically as a member of the 4-amino- 
quinoline series. For suppressing the rig- 


‘ors of malaria, even though the parasites 


are present, only one dose of SN 7618 
need be given a week, whereas daily 
doses of atabrine are required. As a 
remedy for the disease, SN 7618 stops an 
attack in 24 hours, while atabrine takes 
four or five days. , 

The new chemical does not turn the 
skin a sickly atabrine yellow; it does not 
cause intestinal upsets. For large-scale 
administration, such as to an army or 
widespread _ civilian population, it is 
cheaper than atabrine. 

Because, tactically, the malaria prob- 
lem was a greater hazard to the armed 
forces than the enemy, research was 
stepped up in 1941, at an estimated cost 
of $2,500,000 a year, to include the serv- 
ices of hundreds of industrial, chemical 
and pharmaceutical-company workers, 
university and hospital scientists and 
Army, Navy, and Public Health Service 
representatives, all operating under the 
Malarial Board. 

Altogether, 14,000 compounds—SN 
7618 was the 7618th tested, hence the 
name—were screened in the search for a 
malaria preventive and cure. These 
ranged from plastics, Nylon intermedi- 
ates and rubber accelerators proposed by 
organic chemists to extracts from Chinese 
herbs such as Zh’ang Shan and Chumine 


and mud from the River Nile, sent in by 

‘enthusiastic amateurs. Even dead fish and F: 
juice from the lower leaf of the cotton 
plant were submitted. Not the least ec- 
centric: offering was one of three egg- 
shells suspended in a quart of Old Over- 
holt whisky. 

Testing the Humans: Tests were 
carried out in seven laboratories—Johns 
Hopkins, National Institute of Health, the 
Universities of Chicago, Michigan, and 
Tennessee, Texas Medical School, and 
the Squibb Institute—on many thousands 
of chickens and ducks. Of the 14,000 
compounds, only 10 per cent showed any 
anti-malarial activity, only 80 were found 
suitable to try on human beings. 

For the last stages, the 80 compounds 
were tried on (1) prison volunteers and 
conscientious objectors, and (2) patients 
in mental institutions suffering from cer- 
tain neurological diseases for which ma- 
larial fever is often therapeutic treatment. 

Thus far, the board reported SN 7618 
has been used on 2,000 to 3,000 patients, 
but only experimentally.’ It is still con- 
fined to controlled studies and is not I 
available for the general public. 





Meanwhile, the board's scientists are i 
at work on what may be even better anti- Tl 
malarials. One of these, an 8-aminoquino- tack 
line, shows promise of being the long- i 


sought cure for vivax malaria, the kind 
most common in the United States, and His 
which caused the most trouble among 


American troops in the South Pacific. om 
Patients given this drug have been or 
free for 100 days. from malaria relapse, bel 
it was reported last week in the i. 
magazine Science. If no relapse occurs the 1 


in the next 250 days, the board will be 
confident that this latest chemical is the 
‘real cure for vivax malaria. 








International 
For Lady Vets: Lt. Col. Margaret } 
Craighill will be consultant for the medi- 
cal care of women veterans, Gen. Omar 
Bradley. announced. An Army doctot, 
Colonel Craighill was formerly dean of 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia. 
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a “It looked to me like a country that 
- had kept God’s blessing.” Father Leopold 
al L. Braun, sitting in his father’s home in 
wii New Bedford, Mass., thus described his 


first glimpse of the United States after 


only Roman Catholic church. He had 
arrived home just in time to celebrate 
New Year’s Eve 
with his family. 

Father Braun’s 
Moscow church 
was established in 
March 1934, as an 
outcome of the 
Roosevelt-Litvinoff 
conference of the 
previous year. At 
that time, one point 
granted by Russia, 
in exchange for 
‘United States rec- 
Harris & Ewing again, was oe 
right to establis 

an Gove the church in the 
Russian capital. It was intended mainly 
to minister to the diplomatic colony. 

The 42-year-old New Englander 
tackled this assignment with energy. He 
learned Russian and became a leading 
authority on Russian religious problems. 
His informality—he drove his own car 
and often played baseball with American 
Embassy employes—impressed Muscovites 
and foreigners alike. Father Braun, who 
belongs to the French order of Augus- 
tinian Assumptionists, had his church in 
the French Embassy. But his congrega- 
tion, which he estimated at 30,000, in- 
cluded a large Russian following. 

During the siege of Moscow, he said, 
— many Russian soldiers came to worship in 

his church. He estimated that 70 per cent 
of the Russians are non-atheistic—chiefly 
Christian and Mohammedan—but the 
bulk of them have an insufficiency of 
places and leaders for worship. He esti- 
mated that the churchless Roman Catho- 
lics number approximately 18,000,000. 
Fistic Frame-up: Last year, the 

iest had a scrape with Soviet law. A 

rawl with the Russian janitor of the 
French Embassy over some stolen fire- 
wood resulted in his being fined 100 
tubles (about $20) for punching the 
janitor’s face. He later appealed the de- 
cision successfully but the affair left a 
bad taste and Father Braun was happy 
to greet his successor, Father Antonio 
Laberge from Worcester, Mass., who ar- 
tived in October. 

Concerning the janitor incident, he 
said merely: “It was a frame-up.” He 
tumed aside further political questions, 
but praised Russia’s attitude toward re- 

ion in general. Particular encourage- 
ment, he said, was being given Orthodox 

tholic, Jewish, and Moslem faiths. So 

as his own church was concerned, he 
added: “At no time have my spiritual 
Ministrations been hampered by law.” 









nearly twelve years ‘as pastor of Moscow’s ° 
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NASTY BUSINESS 
fora bearing 


, Trine two Kilkenny cats together by their tails is just an innocent 


pastime compared to the brutal way bearings are tortured in 
heavy construction machinery like power shovels, derricks and 
cranes. Not just the ton loads, the violent shocks, the dirt, nor the long 
hours. Good ball bearings can take all that and more .. . coming or 
going. But when they’ve got to come and go, both at the same time, 
in spots like the cable drums where one drum’s taking up on a shaft 
that’s letting down... going two ways at once... anything might 
happen but mustn't. 


When inner and outer races of the bearings are going at different 
speeds, either in the same direction or in opposite directions, the 
going gets really tough. The various bearing elements are sub- 
jected to abnormal speeds and operating conditions, And that’s nasty 
business for a bearing. 


Fafnir’s answer is the “Maximum Type” design for brute-size bear- 
ings. It has a maximum umber of balls for its size, giving it the 
greatest capacity. They’re tough as the toughest jobs. 

Still more important to any machine designer, 
maker or user is Fafnir’s out-in-the-field point of 
view. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


Most Complete Line in America 
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INDIAN 


the State 
hats 
Ready, 
Willing 
aud Able 





@ Let’s take a look at those 3,500,000 
reasons. ; 

They are all citizens of Indiana. 
They’re 97% native-born, with a 
nationally recognized high stand- 
ard of literacy. During the war they 
proved they wanted to work... 
among the seven top states in 
war contracts, Indiana had the na- 
tion’s third best record in man-hours 
lost through strikes and lockouts. 

These Hoosiers are the first in the 
country to establish a state labor- 
management charter. No other state 
has gone so far to benefit industrial 
relations. 

Their income exceeds $1,000 an- 
nually for every man, woman and 
child. Indiana people can make and 
buy your product. 

They’re friendly, they’re handy, 
they’re the folks you want as em- 
ployees, customers, associates, and 
neighbors. Come to Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
industrial Location 






indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations . . . Dept. N-2 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Reuters’ Round 


A bitter row between Reuters, the 
British news agency, and the State De- 
partment reached the slugging stage last 
week. ; 

It all began with the State Depart- 
ment’s booklet on its new information 
pengeant abroad. The booklet, prepared 

y Dr. Arthur W. MacMahon, a public- 
administration professor borrowed from 
Columbia University, was scheduled for 
release on Dec. 29. It was delayed a week 
when Reuters angrily protested that Mac- 
Mahon’s two-page section on the news 
agency slurred both the purity of its re- 
ports and its relations with the British 
Government (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 7). Reu- 
ters wanted time to answer. 

Last week, the State Department let 
the booklet -go, along with a 2,000-word 
detailed defense of Reuters’ honor by the 
soreny’s general manager, C. J. Chancel- 
lor. The usually icy, aristocratic, 41-year- 
old Chancellor threw some of his hardest 
punches at Guy Ray, Second Secretary of 
the American Embassy in Mexico City, 
whose footnoted report in the booklet 


+ suggested that Reuters’ service sold so 


cheaply in Mexico as to belie the agency’s 
disclaimer of being a propaganda arm of 
the British Government. Ray quoted an 
editor of E] Universal, Mexico's oldest 
paper, as saying his paper bought the 
service “for damn near nothing.” - 

On His Majesty’s Service: In re- 


+ buttal, Chancellor said El Universal took 


Reuters’ report on a week’s trial on 
Dec. 8, 1943 and, as per agreement, had 
paid $618 a month for it since. It seemed 
clear, he added caustically, that Ray 
either had misunderstood his source, who 
was not at the negotiations, or the editor 
answered as he did in embarrassment 
over embassy inquiries “into . . . a matter 


that concerns only El Universal and | 


Reuters.” Ray’s conclusions, Chancellor 
said, were libelous. 

Then, point by point, Chancellor 
whaled away at MacMahon’s charges. 
Some of the blow by blow: 

MacMahon: “Logically and without 
prompting, British businessmen in foreign 
cities could influence an individual news- 
paper to subscribe to Reuters.” 

Chancellor: “I do not know of one 
single case . . . Dr. MacMahon has not 
one shred of factual evidence [for] his 
generalization . . . which we deeply 
resent.” 


MacMahon (quoting Nelson T. John- 


son, retired American Minister to Aus- - 


tralia): “News from the United States as 
collected by American news services, 


tends to go first to London .. . and is- 


thence transmitted throughout the Em- 
pire conditioned by such . . . selection 
and manipulation as [Reuters and other 
British agencies] give it.” 

Chancellor (quoting R. A. Henderson, 
chairman of the Australian Associated 
Press): “The Australian Associated Press, 
with one exception, services every metro- 


THE PRESS 





Chancellor, the icy, was burned up 


politan and provincial newspaper in Aus- 
tralia . . . It has never reported or sought 
to report American news from London ... 
For the year ended last June, the word- 
age sent direct from America was 763,644 
... 26.7 [per cent] of the total service.” 
MacMahon (quoting a letter from 
Asuncién, Paraguay): “The British .. . 
are stepping up their propaganda here. 
There is reason to believe that Reuters 
News Service, which is allegedly sold to 
one local newspaper, is, in fact, being 
given to that newspaper free.” 
Chancellor: “Quite true.” El Pais in 
Asuncién gets Reuters service-free in ex- 
change for acting as Reuters correspond- 
ent, at no charge, for‘Paraguay. . 
MacMahon: “In India a news agency 
that has had an exclusive agreement with 
Reuters has possessed the only teletype 
service in the country. An American news 
agency was told that additional facilities 
were not available.” 
Chancellor: “Manifestly dishonest . . . 
a false and unfair impression.” Reuters 
started in India 70 years ago, built up 
7,000 miles of leased-wire service under 
contract with the Government of India 
= and telegraphs, enjoys no special 
avors, terms or exclusive rights to wires. 
American services made no attempt to 
lay down a complete report in India un- 
til this war when wire facilities admittedly 


were short. “Reuters [therefore] chanced | 


to have a... fleeting advantage.” 


New Blood for Cosmo 


One of William Randolph . Hearst’s 
bright young magazine men went up 4 
notch last week. He is Arthur Gordon, 
tweerly 83-year-old ex-managing edi- 
tor of Good Housekeeping magazine, 
who took over the editor's chair at 
Cosmopolitan magazine. 

The choice of Gordon gives Cosmo 
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one of the youngest editorial hierarchies 
in the business. Recently, Hearst hired 
30-year-old Joe McCarthy, able young 
top kick of the late Army weekly, Yank, 
as Cosmo’s managing editor. Gordon, 
Yale graduate and Rhodes scholar, went 
to work for Good Housekeeping in 1936, 


reading 50,000 unsolicited poems a year . 


for a meager $25 a week. Two years later, 
the long-legged youngster became man- 
aging editor and held that post until he 
went to war in 1942. 

As an officer with the Eighth Air 
Force, Gordon still found time to free- 
lance for Collier’s and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and co-author “Target Ger- 
many,” the Eighth’s story that became 
a best seller in Britain. When he broke 
an ankle in a practice parachute jump 
with the 82nd Airborne Division, Gor- 
don convalesced on a desk as editorial 
director of Air Force, official wartime 
publication of the Army’s air arm. He 
left the service with the rank of major. 

Last week, Gordon buckled down to 
the job of jiving Cosmopolitan. His first 
memo sought to lure more and better 
non-fiction into the magazine by dangling 





s- [mg $200 advances to name writers whose 
ht ideas are accepted in draft stage. To 
a Cosmo’s staff, whose dawdling over man- 
d- uscripts has irked agents, Gordon sent 
AA a polite suggestion: “Let’s get going.” 
ym 
m Smith at the Gate 
ers The San Francisco Chronicle started 
to life on a borrowed $20 gold piece when 
ing the Civil War was nearing its end and has 
had mostly ups with few downs since. 
in Frequently, The Chronicle has had to 
ex- hang out the no sale sign to outsiders 
nd- with cash enough to deprive it of its 


proud slogan: “The City’s Only Home- 
ncy Owned Newspaper.” Only recently, it 
vith turned down an eager bid from Dorothy 
ype S. Thackrey of The New York Post. 
ews Long first in San Francisco’s esteem, if 





U. 8. Marine Corps 


Cosmo Smith, freckled and fierce Marine 








nother Engineering Advancement 


that is Bringing Down Costs 


Engineering methods and materials have come a long 
way since those days in the twenties when the ‘medium 
priced car” sold at $3,000. And each subsequent ~ 
engineering advancement has contributed to better 
performance at lower cost. 

That’s what Torrington Needle Bearings are doing 
—by providing anti-friction advantages and loweripg 
costs all along the line... 

First costs are low because Needle Bearings are 
adaptable to precision production at low unit cost. 

Assembly and housing costs are low: the bearing’s 
unit construction facilitates handling and speeds as- 
sembly; and only the simplest housing is required—a . 
bore machined to proper dimensions. 

And “last cost” is low: for the high capacity and 
efficient lubrication of Torrington Needle Bearings 
insure long service life. Needle Bearings never seem 
to wear out or require replacement. 

If you are seeking improved performance at lower 
Cost and are not fully aware of the possibilities of 
Needle Bearings, send for our Catalog No. 32 which 
givesa comprehensive picture of their many advantages. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities . 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE: BEARINGS 














To sell anything that MEN buy 
ee-from hats to automobiles 


MIND 
* 
For closer attention and faster action, 
reach the inquisitive, fact-hungry, 
quick-starting mind of the Popular 
Mechanics reader. 

You’re talking to a man who reads 
ads deliberately, not by accident... 
who finds Popular Mechanics adver- 
tising an important, absorbing part 
of the magazine...a man who digs 
right down into even 4-point type 


month after month because he doesn’t 
want to miss a thing. 


And there are 34 MILLION 
of these ad-minded, cover-to-cover 
readers—most attentive man-audience 
in America. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P. M. MIND! 











Wotta Ya Read Hans? Die Neue Zeitung (New Gazette) is typical of numerous 
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Army-sponsored newspapers in Germany. Heute (Today), a picture magazine fea- 
turing a Viennese opera star on the cover, Neue Auslese (New Selections), a pocket- 
sized digest, and Die Amerikanische Rundschau (American Panorama), a Yale 
Review-like periodical, are the only three magazines published in the American zone. 





not circulation, The Chronicle mg 
badly in the early ’80s. Its arteries had 
hardened. It played cozy with the crusti- 
est cliff dwellers among San Francisco's 
first families. It adopted the distinctly un- 
western Bodoni dress of The New York 
Herald Tribune, but this only made the 
once rough and ready Chronicle a dull 
and stodgy copy of its Eastern mode. 
Plainly, The Chronicle needed new blood 
up top, and in 1997 it got it in the person 
of Paul C. Smith, the paper's hustling, 


red-haired, and freckle-faced Alger boy. | 


Then only 28, Smith had already been a 
farmhand, logger, banker, and The Chron- 
ical’s financial editor. 

Smith threw out the heavy Herald 
Tribune make-up, streamlined the paper, 
compartmentalized (his term) the news, 
fought for causes (sometimes for labor), 
mediated strikes—and made friends and 
enemies on both right and left. In 1939 
his demand that America halt Hitler’s 
march on Prague cost The Chronicle 
80,000 subscribers. But in the same year 
40,000 of his fellow San Franciscans 
tried to get Smith to run for mayor. 

A-lieutenant commander in the naval 
reserve, Smith went to Washington first 
as the Navy Department’s press chief, 
later on Navy loan to the OWI as acting 
domestic director. Fed up with Washing- 
ton brass and gummy politics, he resigned 


his commission and joined the Marines as. 


a private. He rose to become a second 
lieutenant and —— at Bougainville and 
at Guam. From he flew back to 
Washington to be recommissioned a full 
commander in the Navy, ,on the 
aircraft carrier Bunker Jima, 


and ended up on the staff of Admiral 
Richmond Kelly Turner, amphibious 
commander for the Okinawa invasion. A 
half hour after Smith came out of the 
Navy on Nov. ‘6, he showed up at The 
Chronicle, ready. for work. 

Last week, as the venerable Chronicle 
approached its 81st birthday (Jan. 16), 


-it had-a zip often lacking during Smith's 


wartime absence. Smith’s page 1 editorials 
rea — Inside editorials raised read- 
ers 
ence and weighty affairs got a big play. 
Smith also planned to jazz up The Chron- 
icle’s picture coverage. To this end, he 
lured away from the Associated Press the 
youthful Joe Rosenthal, whose picture 
of Marines raising the flag on Iwo Jima 
made photo history and won him Pulit- 
zer citation. 

No one yet knew the answer to San 
Francisco’s frequent question: “Whither 


the Chronicle?” But everyone knew Smith | 


was back and at the wheel. 


, aa 


And So to Work 


Four Russian newspaper correspond- 
ents, including Konstantine Simonov, ace 
ent for the army newspaper. 

Red Star and author of the best-selling 
“Days and Nights,” arrived ine Tokyo as 
the Moscow conference ended. They first 


astonished other Allied newsmen by put- | 


ting their personal caviar and vodka on 
their press dining table. Then they de- 
manded better accommodations in the 
overcrowded Press Club because, their in- 
terpreter explained, they were “very dis- 


ackles again. Foreign correspond- § 
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tinguished journalists.” They didn’t get 


better rooms. Finally they asked for an 
interview with General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur. The general received the four and 
prepared to answer : une on policy. 
But, Scripps-Howard reporter Sidney 
Whipple cabied, all the Russifins wanted 
to know was where they could get some 
pencils and paper. 


Saal 


The Typewriter 


Radio-minded Fiorello H. La Guardia 
stepped down as New York's twelve-year 
mayor last week and threatened to glut 
the newspaper market with his talents. 

Already signed for two regular Sunday 
broadcasts, one local and one over the 
American Broadcasting Co. network, the 
ex-mayor showed the same scorn for ex- 
clusive journalistic efforts with a double 
debut as a columnist. 

@ For PM, the ex-mayor did the first of 
his contractual week-end stints. In a full 
page, slugged simply “La Guardia,” he 
gave Capt. J. M. Patterson a surprisingly 
mild spanking for his New York Daily 
News’s dim view of why we went to war 
—“to save the British Empire,” Patterson 
insists. 

@ Two days earlier, La Guardia not only 
adapted the radio’s sponsor technique to 
newspaper columning but beat his origi- 
nal newspaper sponsor out of an eye- 
catching title for his column. In the 
upper left-hand corner of a Sachs Quality 
Stores (furniture) ad, La Guardia de- 
livered a homily on freedom of the press 
(see Raymond Moley’s Perspective). The 
caption, “Under the Hat,” was decorated 
by a cut of the famous ten-gallon Fiorello 


fedora. Four dailies, including The Times ~ 


and The Herald Tribune, printed the ad; 
Hearst’s Daily Mirror and Journal Ameri- 
can curtly turned it down. Sachs never- 
theless will continue offering it weekly 
for two years as a “public service.” 

Meanwhile, 80 New York Newspaper 
Guildsmen announced they didn’t want 
La Guardia as their. little brother unless 
he apologized publicly to the press as a 
whole and to individual newsmen “whom 
he has attacked and insulted” during his 
three terms in office. La Guardia replied: 
“It’s all right with me.” The Guild’s local 
executive committee will rule on La 
Guardia’s right to membership, most 
likely in his favor. 


PP 


Strike in Cleveland 


For the first time in their history, 
Cleveland’s three dailies—The Plain Deal- 
er, The Press, and The News—failed to 
reach their readers last week end. A strike 
by the AFL pressmen’s union forced sus- 

ion of the newspapers, whose com- 
issue was wages. The pressmen turned 
down a rise of $10.86 a week to $63.86 
and struck for their demand of a $14.64 

. The city rooms and other — 
ments of the papers worked as usual. 


ined circulation is 601,937. The main _ 





- WHY REAL HAVANA CIGARS HAVE 


SUCH DISTINCTIVE FLAVOR AND 
AROMA 


You can’t beat.a real Havana cigar 
for flavor and aroma because eve- 
ry square inch of tobacco in it has 
been grown and coddled in per- 
fect tobacco country and carefully 
mellowed by the rich tropic soil 
and sun. 


That’s why you get a smoother, 
richer, mellower smoke every time 
you insist on an all-Havana cigar. 








‘EDWARD G. ROBINSON- distinguished star 
of the forthcoming International Pictures’ excitin 

drama ’'The Stranger”’ is typical of so many of the 
world’s outstanding personalities who find precious 
moments of enjoyment in IMPORTED HAVANA CiGars. 


IMPORTED HAVANAS SMOKE SO 
EVENLY BECAUSE — 


Real Havana cigars always smoke 
slowly. evenly, smoothly - because 
all Havana tobacco leaves grow _ 
longer and clearer. 


That’s why you get a cleaner 
smoke. That’s why the ash hangs 
on longer. Afid that’s another 
reason why there’s always more 
enjoyment for youin areal Havana 
cigar. 


LA 


Minister of Agriculture and President of: 


CUBAN NATIONAL TOBACCO COMMISSION 











This sunny, healthy land, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, 
ranks in the forefront of the 
world’s post-war markets and 
offers unequalled opportunities 
for enterprise in travel and 
trade. 


% % * 


Before the war, the Union of 
South Africa—that other 
U.S.A.—was one of America’s 
best export markets for mining 
and agricultural machinery, au- 
tomobiles, household equip- 
ment and consumer goods. In 
the post-war period, South 
Africa’s annual purchases are 
expected to surpass the 100- 
million dollar mark. 


mR * * 


Transport in South Africa stood 
the test of war, involving un- 
precedented haulage of men 
and material at the strategic 
foot of the African continent. 
The victory won, the South 
African Railways and Harbours 
are preparing to serve the pent- 
up civilian demands for travel 
and trade and to promote de- 
velopment at a tempo that 
stimulates the imagination. 


@) 


Write for free illustrated booklet, 


“THIS IS SOUTH AFRICA,” 


to The Union of South 
Africa Government 
Information Office 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 








SOUTH AFRICAN 


RAILWAYS ano HARBOURS 
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The Lip, Part VII 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Mc. Branch Rickey, chieftain of. 
the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball club, is 
one—but not the only one—who likes 
to toss his bombshells on quiet days 
when the news competition is weak. 
That is because the kind of bombshell 
Mr. Rickey usually tosses cannot stand 
a lot of competition. With every base- 
ball student well aware that 
Leo Durocher would man- 
age the Dodgers in 1946, 
Mr. Rickey called 2 meeting 
of the press last week to 
announce that Leo Du- 
rocher would manage the 
Dodgers in 1946. 

“It’s hard to believe, 
boys,” said the Brain, finger- 
ing his bowtie solemnly, 
“but there it is.” 

Mr. Rickey then revealed 
that the new manager (1939-46 in- 
clusive) was poised in a phone booth 
in the wild country around Miami 
Beach, Fla., to confirm the news with 
his own voice. Since the voice of Mr. 
Durocher in Miami can easily be heard 
in Brooklyn without benefit of tele- 
phone, it is obvious the Brooklyn club 
is in the chips, prepared to spread itself 
on little luxuries from time to time. 

Mr. Durocher turned out to have no 
particular message for the fans of 
Brooklyn, which may be just as well 
for them, since the last message he 
delivered to a Brooklyn fan was a 
punch in the jaw accompanied, free of 
charge, by a tap from the blackjack of 
a house cop who was running Leo’s 
interference. Last week the Lip con- 
fined himself to stating that he hoped 
to win a pennant for Mr. Rickey, if not 
this year, then some other time. Mr. 
Rickey beamed when he heard this, 
and pronounced it a pretty sentiment. 


In the seven years he has managed 
Brooklyn, Mr. Durocher’s contract oe 
never been renewed for long, but al- 
ways renewed. This traces partly, no 
doubt, to Mr. Rickey’s diaconal sense 
of publicity values, but partly also to 
Mr. Durocher’s love of adventure. The 
closer the shave, the better he likes it. 

Mr. Durocher began by fighting 
Babe Ruth for the job, at a time when 
Leo was just a humble shortstop and 
the retired pool champion of Southern 
Ohio. The Babe did not want the 
office, but Mr. Durocher suspected 
that he did and stalked Mr. Ruth with 
angry snarls while the manager of 
record, Burleigh Grimes, chomped 
calmly away at his eating tobacco and 


‘ cashed his final paychecks. Mr. Grimes 





was accustomed to a sort of hangover 
spirit in Brooklyn management. The 
year before, while he guided the team, 
the previous manager, Mr. Casey 
Stengel, sat in the grandstand devour- 
ing-peanuts and collecting $15,000 for 
a year’s . which the stockholders 
had decicicd: not to ask him to do. 

When Mr. Rickey took 
over the property, it came 
to his attention that several 
of the ballplayers were find- 
ing it hard to keep body 
and soul together under 
Durocher management. Leo 
was not only the retired pool 
champion of Southern Ohio, 
but the active gin-rummy 
champion of the club and 
also the singles titleholder 
in poker. Where other man- 


agers clipped their athletes with fines: 


to keep them in line, Mr. Durocher 
disciplined the boys with stern cries 
of “Beat 8 poini «tr “Name the 
game!” It was disheartening. More 
than once the team reached the verge 
of mutiny. 


M.. Rickey, a deacon in his spare 
time and a man opposed to Sunday 
baseball except when the gate receipts 
exceeded $5,000, disapproved whole- 
heartedly of gambling. Most of the 


Brooklyn players felt the same way 


after four years of Durocher. Mr. 
Rickey suggested that Leo give his 
winnings back. 

“That’s what I was going to do,” 
said Leo, reaching cheerfully for his 
wallet. “Just a little discipline, chief. 
It keeps the boys on their toes.” 


To keep Mr. Durocher on his toes—’ 


and both their names in the news- 
papers—Mr. Rickey from that day for- 
ward maintained his manager on a 
short-term basis. It is noteworthy that 
he had never yet made an issue of 
the point on which he and Mr. Du- 
rocher differ most widely, which is 


language. Mr. Rickey is an anti-cuss-- 


ing man, featuring “Mercy!” and “Tut, 
tut!” while Mr. Durocher has been 
known to pierce armor at 80 feet 
with remarks which he intended in 
the friendliest and most: courtly spirit. 
It’s possible that Mr. Rickey is hold- 
ing this issue against the time when 
he needs a new one and will some 
day go for Leo’s epiglottis with two 
tons of kitchen soap which are said 
to be stored in his cellars. It won't 
be enough for the purpose, but it 
might stir up sufficient suds to make 
a story on a dull Tuesday. 
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_ Redbirds on the Block 


The cash register of the St. Louis 
Cardinals began ringing last. week as 
President Sam Breadon disposed of ball- 
players, of which he has a lus, in 
exchange for ready cash, of which he 
never has a surplus. 

Infielder Jimmy Brown went to the 
Pittsburgh Pirates for an estimated $35,- 
000, and Catcher Walker Cooper, now in 
the Navy, was -sold to the New York 
Giants for $175,000 in the fourth largest 
player-cash transaction in history. Only 
Joe Cronin (from Washington to Boston 
for Shortstop Lyn Lary and $250,000), 
Rogers Hornsby (from the Braves to the 
Cubs for $200,000 and five players), and 
Dizzy Dean (for whom the Cubs paid 
the Cardinals $185,000 and three play- 
ers) brought more. - _ 

The aad Sang slugging catcher is ex- 
pected to be discharged from service be- 
fore or early in the 1946 season. 
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Cricket Wizard 

A tall white-flanneled bowler wheeled 
a leather ball down the 22-yard strip on 
the Adelaide Cricket Oval.last week. A 
stocky, powerful batsman stepped for- 
ward, smacked the ball past a fielder, and 
ran to the other end of the strip. 

On the ‘big black scoring board in the 
shadow of St. Peter’s Cathedral the line 
“Bradman 99 Runs” changed to “Brad- 
man 100 Runs.” Fifteen thousand spec- 
tators rose and cheered. The biggest 
cricket story in six years was flashed 
throughout Australia and to England— 





é Associated Press 
Reverse Play: Ohio State ran off an 
unprecedented football play when, on 
Jan. 3, Paul Bixler (right) replaced Car- 
roll Widdoes as head coach-while Wid- 
does replaced Bixler as assistant coach. 
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The Dalton House, 
Newburyport, Mass., 
built in 1746— 

‘ an architect's 
ed ‘ shrine today. 
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Early Americans had homes that today’s architects 
envy. And they had a tobacco, too, to delight 


















any pipe-smoker! ; 

y pipe ; oo" H 2%, 
For we've followed the clues given by an ancient ~ vr | ¢ 
“recipe” for a glorious pipe blend in India House 
Tobacco. And its fragrant, nut-sweet richness P Ngronacco y 
is pure joy to taste. = : 


India House is full-bodied, yet gentle... 
zestful, yet full of placid comfort. You'll find it a 
wonderful companion. 
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AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 





AVAILABLE AGAIN!’ 


e 
D. 0.M 


When you order Benedictine liqueur, be sure you get 
the original Benedictine D.O.M. 

By now there is no reason why your dealer or 
favorite dining-out spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle with the fa- 
miliar D.O.M showing prominently on the label. 4 

The one and only genuine Benedictine D.O.M fj 
is produced from the ancient secret formula, fj 
by the original Societe Anonyme Benedictine 
founded at Fecamp, France. 

Tonight, enjoy a Benedictine after coffee. 
Benedictine is more’ than an after-dinner 
liqueur. It is an experience in good living. 


Sole Anerte ‘of the U. S. 
_, JULIUS W SONS & CO..INC. 
te New York 16, N. Y. 


“+ =< 86 PROOF 
PRODUCED IN SPAIN 

















a Bradman had made -a postwar cen- 
When the war broke out, Bradman was 
the greatest hitter cricket had ever known. 
He had scored 92 centuries in first-class 
matches, including 29 doubles, 5 triples, 
and 1 quadruple. His top score was 452. 
Imperial relations had been strained when 
the English sent a team to Australia with 
a bowier specially trained to make 
Bradman back up by bowling at his 
head. ‘Bradman handled this “bodyline” 
attack as he had beaten every other 
bowling strategy. 

In 1939, Bradman was 31. He had en- 
tered the brokerage business in Adelaide, 
and might be considered not only too old 
but also too busy to play cricket when 
the war ended. Furthermore he had been 
having attacks of fibrositis—inflammatory 


overgrowth of fibrous tissue—and had said. 


he was through with first-class cricket. 


But at the end of last year, Bradman — 


was persuaded to captain the South Aus- 


tralian team against Queensland. In the 


team’s second match, against a service 
team, he made his first postwar century in 
a fast 100-minute innings. 

News that Bradman was at it again 
and might once more play against Eng- 
land evoked a characteristically sporting 
reaction from English cricket critics—ap- 
prehension that he might once more 
make hay of English bowling, and si- 
multaneous hope that the game would 
continue to be enriched by his genius. 
Walter Hammond, English captain who 
had also recovered from fibrositis, wel- 
comed Bradman gracefully: “Our Aus- 
tralian tour at the end of the year will be 
much pleasanter if Bradman plays.” 
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Jockey Woolf, 1909-1946 


Seventeen years constitute a long life- 
span for a jockey, and George Woolf 
knew it. The Iceman, as other riders 
called him for his cool handling of horses 
in hot races, had been making plans for 
a horseless future. 

He was going to devote his time to 
The Derby, Fis Arcadia, Calif., restaurant 
named for the race of all big races he 
had never won. Maybe he would write 


... but Please Me galloped on—in first place but not in the money 
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a book: how he rode at 8; how he won his 
first professional race at 19 on the 9-year- 
old By Gosh at Tijuana; how he rode 
Kayak II, Seabiscuit, and Whirlaway; 
and how tough it was for a jockey to 
make weights. He was 36. The Santa 
Anita winter meeting was to be his last. 

On Jan. 3, Woolf was up on W. W. 
Naylor’s Please Me in the fourth race at 
Santa Anita—a $3,500 allowance race. 
The field of six rounded the clubhouse 
turn with Please Me, the favorite, last. 
The horse stumbled in the clear, throw- 
ing Woolf to the track unconscious. 
Riderless, Please Me ran on, overtook 
the field, and hit the wire an unrecog- 


~ nized first. But next day, George Woo. 


was: dead. 
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How Hon. Airborne Won 
the Tokyo Rose Bowl Game 


First it was the Rose Bowl (1902). 
Then came the East-West Shrine Game 
(1925), the Orange Bowl (1933) the Sugar 
Bowl. (1935), the Sun Bowl (1936), and 
the Cotton Bowl (1937).' By last week, 
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Woolf didn’t finish the ride ... 






Associated Press 





the number of bowl games.of postseason 
football was getting hard to count. The 
New Year's Day fever had infected even 
_American-occupied Tokyo, reports NEws- 
WEEK'S correspondent, Al Newman, in 
the following cable: 


Honorable Eleventh Airborne very 
glad. Honorable 41st Infantry Division 
so sorry. Honorable Eleventh win Occu- 
pation Bowl football game champion- 
ship Nippon at Meiji Stadium, New 
Year's Day 25-12. Clas8ic also called 
Tokyo Rose Bowl game in memory la- 
mented, so deluded, so sorry, so mis- 
taken radio star. 

When in first period 41st Division 
Jungleers get in way of kick and score 
downtouch, Eleventh eleven are enrage 
very. Is like rabbit kick lion in face. Not 
good for rabbit. Airborne ground attack 
through infantry four times next two 
Ter s downtouch. Infantry score again 

nal period through air attack. Airborne 
on ground, infantry in air are funny 
paradox no? Well, perhaps no. 

Thirty thousand honorable witnesses 
make noise like wounded dragon. Play- 
ers make much bash together. In crowd 
Japanese girls wearing bright kimonos— 
which appear as poppies in field of olive 
drab mud—are in great confuse. They 
think Americans crazier than ever. They 
freeze in light kimono because cold north 
wind blow swiftly. No hits. No errors. 
No runs except unworthy correspond- 
ent’s humble nose. Is so. 
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High Scores at Home 


In less exotic climes (and prose) the 
-reports were almost all of bowls well- 
filled with high scores: 

@ At Pasadena, Calif., the Crimson Tide 
of Alabama, sparked by Halfback Harry 
Gilmer and Center Vaughn Mancha, 
rolled to a 34-14 victory over Southem 
California, which tasted defeat for the 
first time in nine Rose Bowl appearances. 
@ At New Orleans, Oklahoma A. & M. 
overpowered a light St. Mary’s team 
83-13 in the Sugar Bowl, with Bob Feni- 
more of the Aggies outshining his rival 
back, Herman Wedemeyer of the Gaels. 
@ Bobby Layne helped Texas set a new 
Cotton Bow! scoring record at Dallas 
by throwing two touchdown passes and 
scoring four other tallies for a score of 
40-27 over Missouri. 

@ At El Paso, Don Rumley did almost as 
well for New Mexico University. He 
passed for three touchdowns and went 
over once himself. The Sun Bow!’s final 
score: New Mexico 34, Denver 24. 

@ The hometown Miami University 
eleven won on its first Orange Bowl ap- 
pearance since 1985 with a touchdown 
in the last ten seconds to beat Holy Cross 
18-6. 

@ The East and West held each other to 
a 7-7 tie in the Shrine game at San Fran- 
cisco. 

@ Georgia defeated Tulsa 20-6 in the 
Oil Bowl at Houston, Texas. 
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The year was 1896. Only 45 states made up the Union— McKinley was campaigning for President 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker ee as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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SANTA CRUZ 
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A New Fleet of 


TWENTY “SANTA” SHIPS 


for Express Passenger and Freight Service to the 


CARIBBEAN and SOUTH AMERICA 


Confident that a strong American Flag 
Merchant Marine is essential to our 
hard-won sea power and peacetime for- 
eign trade, Grace Line has nearly com- 
pleted a new, fast, more efficient fleet of 
18 ““Santa’’ ships (nine combination pas- 
senger and cargo liners and nine freight 
vessels), which, with the modernized 
SANTA ROSA and SANTA PAULA, will pro- 
vide for an anticipated increase in trade. 


The new passenger and cargo liners 
will be air-conditioned and will provide 
all outside rooms, each with private 
bath, and outdoor tiled swimming pools. 

These twenty modern “‘Santas’’ will 
provide faster and more frequent service 
between Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports 
and Central and South America, as well 
as between New York, Venezuela, 
Netherlands West Indies and Colombia. 


GRACE LINE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER or 10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK; PITTSBURGH; WASHINGTON, D. C.; NEW ORLEANS; 


HOUSTON; CHICAGO; DETROIT; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; PORTLAND, ORE.; SEATTLE 
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MOVIES 





A bored clerk and his sniffly wife 


War's Brighter Side 
One of the engaging things about 


AGEL 
a 
; “Vacation From Marriage” is that, made 
in England during the war, it uses the 
ve [war chiefly as an offstage agency dedi- 
" cated to transforming a-humdrum married 
couple into human beings. 
ie Robert Wilson (Robert Donat) is a 
wee i staid and stuffy Milquetoast whose youth- 
ful dreams of travel and grand adventure 
M@have dwindled in a world bounded in 
the daytime by his office and in the eve- 
ning by an apartment furnished with one 
delicate wife, a clock that requires just 
as much attention, and additional de- 
pressing domestic appurtenances. Robert’s 
wife, Catherine (Deborah Kerr), matches 
his stuffiness with her snuffiness. Cathe- 
rine is a mousy creature afflicted with the 
perennial sniffles and is always avoiding 
drafts and blowing her nose. 

Comes the war and Robert abandons 
his job and his umbrella, gives a last tick 
to the clock and an absent-minded kiss 
to Catherine, and somehow is accepted 
by His Majesty's Navy. A ‘little later 
Catherine, bored beyond caring about 
her sniffles, finds herself roughing it with 
the Wrens. 

In the course of becoming something 
of a hero, Robert learns to ae a bit, 
drink a bit, and recognize a pretty nurse 
(Ann Todd) when he sees one. Similarly, 
with the help of a sister Wren (Glynis 
Johns), Catherine spruces up, loses her 
sniffles, and even wins the attentions of 
an eligible admirer (Roland Culver). 
Unfortunately, none of these sea 
ges is charted in the Wilsons’ care- 
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len the time comes for their first re- 
union in three years, each is convinced 
that life with the other is impossible. 
happy ending is of a piece with 

ing that has gone before, but so 
fully is this slight and leisurely story 
ueveloped, and so persuasive are’ Donat 
nc Kerr as the rejuvenated 

sons, that “Vacation From Marriage” 
$ pleasant entertainment for anybody on 
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Signs of Old-fashioned 
Hospitality — 


+], days gone by, an inn sign was greeted 


with cheers and horn-blasts because it 
stood for genuine old-fashioned hospital- 
ity. And that’s precisely what the name 
William Penn means today. * You'll find 
it a mellow, fragrant whiskey, born of 
long experience. And its genial, old-fash- 
ioned goodness is the kind men relished 
before their inn fires long ago. Enjoy 
William Penn ... soon. 

GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD., PEORIA, ILL. 








JUST AS FINE AND MELLOW AS CAN BE = 


COPR. 1968—-GOODERHAM &: WORTS LTD.. PEORIA, ILL: 
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The Animate 
Sanforanees 16mm 


es lamp 
rattsmanship! =» lamps 


Special Shutter 





Perfect 16mm 


Sound Pictures 


FROM PERFECT PROJECTION 


Brighter posjouton is achieved on the Anima 

direct optical system. 

factory . . . nothing to get out of order. 

means longer lamp life... 
means brighter image for a longer time . . . means fewer 
lacements. Standard, pre-focused 
ainable anywhere, at no extra eost. 


Spira-draft Lamp H 


Other exclusive features — for 
are: Coated Proj 


Victor’s 


tophone 
All elements permanently atipned at the 


peigines illumination — 
Condenser Lens, 
Instant Accessibility 


to entire optical system for cleaning. 
Can you afford to use other than the finest 16mm equipment? 


VICTO 


Home Office and Factory: Davenpert, lowe 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42ad Street 
Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


ANIMATOGRAPH 
CQRPORATION 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 


From MarriaceE. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 














WINTER DRAFTS 
AND COLD! 
SAVE FUEL! 
KEEP OUT SUMMER 





]  DUSTAND DIRT! _ 
CHAMBERLIN 

: DITA CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Commercial, Institutional, Industrial, Residential 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips keep heat in, 
cold and dirt out. Oldest and largest weather 
strip service in the world. 2 million users. Pay for 
themselves in fuel saved and cleaning expense. 
Improve storm window efficiency. End noisy, 
sticking windows. All-metal, with famous “looped 
tongue"’ seal. Factory-branch installation assures 
yy + Janes Free survey! No obligation! 
now 


ae FREE SURVEY-—can 


Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
Catking, Storm Sash, or mail coupon for free survey. No 
Screens obligation! Ask for yours now! 


Chemberlin Company of America 
| 1301 LeBrosse $i., Detroit 26, Mich. 


1 Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 
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London Films. Alexander Korda, pro- 
ducer-director.) 
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‘Snafu’ Comes Through 


_A stage hit in 1944, “Snafu” was one 
of those lively, topical comedies that 
promised even better things in the in- 


.evitable scr en treatment. The way it 


turns out, the movie version of the 
George Abbott-production holds its own 
in the number of laughs, but loses out 
in the equally. important matter of pace, 

Written with only a veiled hint of 
seriousness, here is the civilian life and 
hard times of one Ronald Stevens (Con- 
rad Janis), who, having killed more than 
enough Japs to be made a sergeant, 
is mustered out of the Army when his 
parents reveal that the doughty warrior 
is only 16, 

Ronald’s bitterness at this indignity is 





Home the adolescent hero comes 


second only to his jaundiced réaction to 
the home front and to the bewildered 
parents (the late Robert Benchley and 
Vera Vague) who are emotionally un- 
equipped to cope with a man in boy's 
clothing. At one time Ronald feels it 
necessary to give his father a man-to-man 
lecture on the facts of (middle-aged) 
life, as acquired from the Army’s edu 
cational films. At another, he reacts it- 
stinctively when a visiting Legionnaire 
incautiously claps him on the back. As 
many a Jap before him, the Legionnaire 
is flipped through space and lands with 
Ronald’s knee at his throat. 

Despite this understandable _ lapse, 
Ronald is obviously the best-adjusted 
citizen in the neighborhood—a fact which 
leaves the authors and director with no 
serious responsibility beyond keeping the 
farcical plot boiling. Of the players, the 
young newcomer Conrad Janis comes 
best with an engaging impersonation ¢ 
a tough, self-reliant hero reluctantly re 
turned to home and high school. (SNAFt. 
Columbia. A George Abbott productio 
Jack Moss, producer-director.) 
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e Don’t overlook your plant’s electrical dis- 
tribution and control system as a major source 
of profit leaks. If it’s like most, it was under 
tremendous stress throughout the war. If any 
part of it has become overloaded, unreliable, 
poorly located or improperly applied, serious 
_ losses are a certainty. After all, your entire 





DETROIT 


Wherever Electricity Is Distributed and Controlled 


SQUARE 


MILWAUKEE 


production revolves around it. e Check with 
your head electrical man. If there are any 
potential profit leaks, a Square D Field 
Engineer, without obligation, will work with 
him in plugging them. e Field Engineer 
counsel is available through Square D offices 
in 50 principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 
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DOUBLE-DUTY NOSE DROPS 
NOW HELPING MILLIONS! 


When a head cold strikes—get after 
the misery right away. Put a little 
Va-tro-nol in each nostril. It is spe- 
cialized medication that works right 
where trouble is! 


Quickly Relieves s.<<zv. snifty, 


stuffy distress 
of head colds. Makes breathing easier. 


many colds from 
Helps Prevent developing if used 
at the first warning sniffle or sneeze. 
Keep this Double-Duty Nose Drops 
always aoe oA gl to use instantly 
when needed. You may save yourself . 


much misery. Fol- 
VICKS low directions in 
VA-TRO-NOL 











the package. 
CHILDREN’S COLDS 
To relieve miseries — rub. 
VicksVapoRub thoroughly 
on throat, chest, back and 
let its time-tested poultice- 
wapor action go to work! 
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VaeoRus 


WHAT STOCKS 
STILL LOOK CHEAP 


to investment advisers? 


It is becoming increasingly difh- 

cult to find issues that rank as 
investment bargains. Yet, in the 
eyes of some authorities, there are 
still stocks which appear under- 
valued, and which should sell sub- 
stantially higher before this Bull 
Market ends. 


12 Issues Selected 


THE UNITED OPINION Bulletin re- 
views the issues most favored by 15 leading 
financial authorities, and also features the 
12 most recommended for current purchase. 


You will want to receive an intro- 
ductory copy of this exclusive 
report, without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin N-S FREE! 
UNITED Business SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. AW rr Boston 16, Mass. 
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Goya, True Artist 

The Duchess of Osuna favored him 
with commissions. The splendid portrait 
of the Duchess of Alba, with the dedica- 
tion “by her friend Goya,” is dated 1795. 


Around those two worse than laconic 
lines from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the only mention therein of these delight- 
ful ladies, Max White has written “In the 
Blazing Light,” a novel of the life and 
loves of the great Spanish realist that can 
take its place with the best of the cloak- 
and-sword romances of recent years. 

Avowedly writing a novel and not a 
documented biography, and apparently 
basing it upon the rather meager bio- 
graphical data available mostly in Goya’s 
own letters, White has let his imagina- 
tion soar. The Spanish landscape and the 
streets of Madrid, as they must have been 
in the days leading up to the Napoleonic 
invasion, teem with people of his sensi- 
tive creation and are dominated by the 
figure of Goya himself as White visu- 
alizes him during the most important 
years of his turbulent life. 

The Goya of this novel has already 
been through his first period of street 
ruffian, bullfighter, and starving art stu- 
dent in Rome wherf he first appears in 
these pages. He is strong, ugly, and 
charming, a man destined to get ahead. 
He arrives in Madrid intent upon*becom- 
ing a great painter and cynical enough to 
know that talent is less useful than politi- 
cal pull. He aims at the court. 

Rough-edged, sharp-tongued, built like 
a peasant, Goya storms through the years, 
fighting his way to the top. He marries 
the sister of the Court Painter, Francisco 
Bayeu, with whom he had studied in his 
youthful days in Saragossa. This does not 

immediately open the way to preferment, 
for Bayeu and his conservative friends do 
not like Goya’s style of painting. 

Toward them Goya develops a mag- 





White creates his own Goya 


nificent contempt. He goes his own way. 
He makes his own friends and enemies, 
fights his own fights, loves his women. 
But first of all he is a painter. It is be- 
cause White never for a moment forgets 
this that his book takes on a stature 
reserved for few historical romances. 
The Lover, the Liver:If he does not 
get down inside the man that Goya ac- 
tually was, White at least creates a great 
artist. This is the second time he had 
done this. In “Tiger Tiger,” ‘his first 
novel, he probed the mental, emotional, 
and artistic make-up of a modern artist 
in a way that made discerning readers 
sit up and take notice. He is no less suc- 


_ cessful now that he has gone back to 


the eighteenth century. 

Goya’s many passing loves and his one 
great passion for the incredible Duchess 
of Alba are told with consummate skill. 
But White refrains from tempestuous and 
gaudy writing and describes Goya as if 
he were a contemporary. He is not car- 


Bettmann Archive 


The Second of May in Madrid: A Goya of the Napoleonic invasion (1808) 
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ried away with a sense of history. He has 
— absorbed Spain and he writes of it with 
respect, and his novel might well be a 
model for all who would turn back into 
history for fictional inspiration. 

Goya, whose terrible etchings of “The 
Disasters of War” to this day are ex- 
amples of realism at its grimmest, did 
not start life with a yearning social con- 
science. Perhaps he never developed one. 
He apparently had few deep political 
convictions but was content to paint and 
etch things as he saw them. Yet he had a 
sense of justice and so was hated by 
‘many who saw scathing criticism in his 
works. 

All this comes out in White’s novel, 
from the words of Goya, from the beau- 
tifully drawn portraits of his contem- 

aries at the court, the brothels, and 
the taverns which he frequented with 
equal savor; the duchesses and the kings 
and queens, the peasants and racketeers 
and thugs. But it is the inner Goya, 
| who loved: his wife and had his affairs 
at the same time, who could dash off 
way. a portrait in two hours and spend days 
etchin street scenes and satires of so- 
men. ciety for his own satisfaction, who was 
s be- always restless and busy, and who was 
rgets [ blessed with a sharp sense of needed 
ature humor, with whom White does the most. 
Historians may quibble with White’s 
snot fm book, but only on quibbling grounds. 
a ac- @ For the rest of us, Goya will live in these 
great brilliant pages as he can never live in 
~ had monograph or documented text. (IN THE 
first Biazinc Licut. By Max White. 318 
ional, fm pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.75.) 
artist ~ 





s suc fi The Ciano Story 


Readers who followed the diary of 
is one fm Count Ciano as syndicated recently in 
ichess the newspapers may find it hard to agree 





skill. §§ with Sumner Welles’s assertion that this 
is and fm is “one of the most valuable historical 
_ as if ents of our times.” But once they 
t car- fm have had a chance to read the nearly 600 





pages of the unmutilated and freshly 
translated text, they will be inclined to 
oo with the former Under Secretary 
State. 
As published this week, “The Ciano 
Diaries: 1939-1943,” edited by Hugh 
m with an introduction by Welles, 
make some of the most exciting and re- 
ing reading to come out of the war. 
Shortly before his execution Ciano en- 
trusted the diaries to his wife, Edda, the 
daughter of Mussolini, who managed to 
oe them to Switzerland. There Paul 
Ghali of The Chicago Daily News was 
to have the diaries photographed 
1 microfilm. They were rushed to this 
Country, quickly and crudely translated, 
a small portion appeared in The 
News and other newspapers. When Edda 
was a "gs not long ago, one of the 
things held against her was her part in 
Making the diaries public property, for 
Instead of a prison sentence, the count- 
€ss should have been given a medal for 

























































































The % model ta @ neal 


SS shivered with 
the kerosene stove going 
full blast. The newest, fastest jet 
propulsion aircraft burns the 
same familiar fuel —but what a 
difference in heat! The flaming 
gases of jet propulsion range 
upward from 2000°F! 

Handling these gases was a 
problem for specialists in stain- 
less steel — for specialists in heat 
and corrosion—for the special- 
ists at Solar! 


Now...the engineering W 


and fabrication skills that pro- 
duced exhaust systems for jet air- 
craft...are ready and waiting 
to tackle your problems. See 
Solar for cost-cutting engineer- 
ing and designing with high tem- 
perature alloys. See Solar for 
advanced forming techniques 
from deep drawing to precision 
casting. For quick action—write, 
wire or phone: Solar, San Diego 
12, California. Solar factories 
are located in San Diego and 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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making them public. For her late hus- 
band produced in his notebooks a wholly 
damning indictment of Fascism and a 
series of portraits of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and himself that could only have been 
drawn by someone on the inside. 
Welles vouches for the authenticity of 


‘ this diary. Ciano showed it to him before 


the war. It has all the earmarks of a rec- 
ord being obviously kept by a man well 
aware of his own important position dur- 
ing history-making days. 

American readers should turn first to 


‘page 414. Under the date of Dec. 3, 


1941, Ciano recorded: 
“A stunning move by the Japanese. 


+ The Ambassador asks to be received by 


the Duce, to whom he reads a long decla- 
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relations did not exist. He was wholly 
seized of the concept that only might 
makes right. The question whether the 
Italian people should be consulted be- 
fore the nation was plunged into war... 
simply did not occur to him.” 

He did, however, show himself “far 
superior to the man who was his father- 
in-law, his political chief, and finally his 
executioner.” He had no faith in the 
honesty of Hitler’s intentions. He seems 
to have known that only through the de- 
feat of Germany “could any world order 
be established in which a sovereign Italy 
could survive.” Ciano often warned Mus- 
solini of Italy’s impending fate but, being 
a man without either moral courage or 
the patriotism which he so often claims 


Newsweek 


‘Ciano and Hitler in Ducean poses on the Berlin chancellery balcony 


ration on the progress of their negotia- 
tions with America, concluding that they 
have arrived at a dead end. Then ...he 
asks that Italy declare war on the United 
States as soon as the conflict begins, and 
proposes also that we sign a pact with 
Japan on making no separate aR 4 

Thus is added further evidence that 
all members of the Axis knew that a Pearl 
Harbor was in the offing days before the 
attack. The Duce, incidentally, assured 
the Jap Ambassador that Japan could 


depend upon Italy but he added that be- - 


fore doing anything he would have to 
check with Hitler, who wasn’t in Berlin 
at the moment, having been called to the 
front by a bit of Russian trouble. 

Ciano added: “Now that Roosevelt 
has succeeded in his maneuver, not being 
able to enter the war directly, he has 
succeeded by an indirect route—forcing 
the Japanese to attack him.” 


Prophet Without Honor: The Ciano 


who eme from these pages, accord- 
ing to Welles, is the “amoral product of 


the wholly decadent period in Italian, 


and, for that matter, in European, his- 
tory. To him morality in international 


for himself, he was unable to change the 
tide of events.-In the end he cbeval 
Mussolini and Hitler. 

To Welles who knew him as a man of 
dignity and personal charm, as a di 
mat who was often frank and outspo 
at informal gatherings, and as a maa 
with wit and a mordant sense of humor, 
Ciano “possessed many of the qualities of 
the men of the Italian Renaissance.” 
Welles says he doesn’t know whether 
Ciano was guilty of any political murders 
Sond certainly he confesses none in his 

iary) but his former diplomatic opponent 
says he would not put it past him. 

Historians will be thumbing this book 
for some time. As Welles. says “Galeazzo 
Ciano was a creature of his times, and 
the times in which he had his being are 
the least admirable mankind has known 
for many centuries.” One can_ better 
understand how they got that way by 
reading the revealing diaries of the man 
whose. greatest claim to fame is thst 
Mussolini had him killed as a traitor. 

-Ciano Diaries: 1939-1943. Edited 
y Hugh Gibson. Introduction by Sumnet 
Welles. 584 pages. Doubleday. $4.) 




















DARE YOU 


Stopping the clock—it just won’t work! But there is a way to see that 
your employees are able to get work out on time. Use forms that 
eliminate time-consuming, routine work—Uarco forms. 

Why Uarco? Because Uarco provides your typists ,with forms 
ready for the typewriter. Forms with carbons inserted, already 
aligned—that eliminate wasteful getting-ready-to-type operations. 

No matter what type of records you keep, look to Uarco. There are 
scientifically designed Uarco forms for every business record-keep- 
ing method. Forms that speed the flow of work, save time and cut 
perating and departmental costs. 


Call your Uarco representative today. He’ll gladly give you the 
whole story along with concrete examples of how others have 
saved with Uarco... or write us. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


For instante... 


UARCO Speed-O-Form. in five seconds, any 
standard typewriter becomes a continuous bill-e 
ing machine. Eliminates carbon stuffing, align- 
ment and like time-taking jobs. Forms in back 
of machine continuously feed the typewriter, 
and a dozen or more clear copies can be made 
at once. Write for full details. . 
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lit Takes LESS Time 
Today ... to Fly PCA! 








The 4-mile-a-minute, 4-engine, 56-passenger Capitaliners are here! 


Now you can fly. from Chicago to Washington in 3 hours, 
iP 24 minutes ... Washington to Norfolk in only 44 minutes 
in PCA’s giant Capitaliners! ....The first of these huge 


7 post-war planes now offers more speed, more seats daily. 


@ In just a few more weeks more of these skygiants will serve 
' more of the key cities on the PCA skyway. Remember, 


it takes LESS time and costs LESS today to fly PCA! 


PCA ticket office 


for air reservations ANYWHERE call your 
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China’s Hidden Treasure 


Far up in Northern China, within the 
sg capital city of Peking, now Pei. 
e Imperial City, protected of 

nd by rote 40 feet thick. Its very heart, 
surrounded by ramparts cemented in 
violet mortar, is the Purple Forbidden 
City, where Kublai Khan built magnif.- 
cent palaces. Here the imperial families 
of China collected the best of 35 centuries 
of Chinese art. In 1911, a National 
Museum at Peking—comprising several 
of the palace buildin ngs—was established 
to house part of the vast palace collection, 
’ The palace museum collection became 
world famous. When, in 1933 the Japa- 
nese conquest of Manchuria threatened 
the treasures, they were hastily packed 
and removed to Nanking and Shanghai 
farther south. Part of the collection trav- 
eled to London in 19385 for a brilliant 
exhibit of Chinese art at the Royal Acade- 
my’s Burlington House Galleries. By the 





—— 


. time that the London group was back in: 


China, Nanking lay in the Jap’s path, andj 
once again the objets d’art, packed inj 
some 20,000 cases, were hurried south 
for safekeeping. As the war dragged 
on, Occidentals had little or no idea of 
what had become of the palace museum 
collection. 


Art by ’chi p'u ch’é: “Now the west 
ern world has received word that the 
imperial collection is intact. Horace H. F. 
Jayne, vice director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, reports 
in that museum’s current bulletin that 
he actually saw part of it during a 
recent trip to China for the State De 


_ partment. Jayne was the first Westerner 


to see the treasures since the beginning 
of the war. 

The bulk of the 20,000 cases has been 
stored in large temples near Chia Ting, 
about 200 miles west of Chungking. But 
the most priceless pieces were hidden on 
the little farm of Yi P’in Ch’ang, some 
80 miles south of the war-time capital, 
in the hills of the *Szechwan- Province. 
The last stretch of the Burma Road 
bey through the vicinity, providing 4 

exit if the Japanese had reached 
ing. 

— and Mr. Ma Heng, director of 
the Palace Museum, went to Yi P’in Ch’ang 
by jeep—which the Chinese call chi pu 
ones literally translated “fortunate uni- 
versal vehicle.” After passing through the 
alley of the Flying Angels, they came toa 
“half-dozen neat little buildings of = 
repository,” guarded by a sentry. The 
storehouse was of whitewashed mud with 
huge foot-square beams lying in two rows 
on the floor. On these beams were stacked 
three tiers of tin-lined, soldered trunks 
filled with ceramics, bronzes, scrolls, and 


jade. 
Of the scrolls, Jayne saw paintings 


ranging from the ninth to the seven 


century, including the Herd of Deer in a 
‘Aube Grove (tenth century) which was 





Yes, there’s a gleaming electric refrig- 
erator in Senora Garcia’s kitchen. It 
was a happy day when it arrived, 
after a thousand-mile journey by steamer from the 
United States! 


Ever since, the “Garcias” have enjoyed not only 
the welcome tinkle of ice cubes in tall glasses, 
but — far more important —a sure and simple 
means of protecting perishable foods, always a 
serious problem in the tropics. 

Before war restrictions intervened, the United 
States was exporting to Cuba thousands of electric 


CUBA MAIL LINE 
Serving Cuba and Mexico 
ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 
Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Cube Mail Line * Porto Rico Line % Clyde-Mallory Lines *% Southern S.S. Co. 








refrigerators a year,as well as large quan- 
tities of cars, tractors, radios, industrial 
machinery and textiles. Today there is a 
great pent-up demand for many: products of our 
factories in the friendly island republic. 


For more than a century Cuba Mail Line has 
served the important export-import trade be- 
tween our country and Cuba, and transported 
thousands of travelers as well. Today the Line 
is operating under Government direction, but 
as soon as shipping conditions permit, our ves- 
sels will return to their old established routes. 


Thousands of tourists in pre- 

war days thrilled at historic 

Morro Castle, towering above 
Havano’s Harbor. 








New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
sich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltcone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . .. with bat- 
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Chocolate Covered 


Toasted Almonds 
from California 
‘Most everybody loves this delicious candy 
- I. —jumbo almonds toasted to a golden-brown 
' crunchiness ... hand-dipped in rich, creamy 
chocolate. A sweet way to romance! 
POUND BOX $2.00 PostPaID 


Satisfaction, or money refunded Order NOW! Enclose 
check or money order: No stomps, please 
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in the 1985 London show. Better still, 


ayne saw for the first time its compa: 
aioe which also shows a buck mal aon 91.50 
But in this less familiar piece, the buck ig Thi 
younger and. more at rest than the tense i winne 
figure in the better-known scroll. the R 
Jayne is now back in the United Ameri 
States. Last week, when NEWsweeriM Jace.” 
talked to him, he said the Chinese Goy. painte 
ernment is hoping to ship the priceless gndra 
treasures back to their home in Peiping, Mi surrea 
next spring. However, transportation is painte 
still so difficult that it will probably bel Tausc 
autumn before the palace collection isf one o 


back again in the Purple Forbidden City, artist 
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Last spring, La Tausca Pearis spon at Por 
sored a contest for oil paintings. Con. i, Fel 
ducted by Artists for Victory, Inc., all other. 
nonprofit group, the contest as its basi La Tz 
rule specified that paintings show “sl gny o| 


woman with pearls.” When it closed last 


First: Weber's “The Pearl Necklace”. 
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july, the competition had drawn more 
than 1,400 entries for prizes totaling . 
$4,500 in Victory Bonds. 

This week, La Tausca announced prize- 
winners. Top honors ($2,000) went to 
the Russian-bom Max Weber, a dean of 
American moderns, for his “Pearl Neck- 
lace.” Lily Cushing, New York society 
painter, won second ($1,000) with “Alex- 
gndra.” The third prize ($750), the 
surrealistic “These Are My Jewels,” was 
painted by Ruth Ray of New York. La 
Tausca also gave ten awards of $75 each, 
one of which went to the Hollywood 
artist John Decker. His “My Wife With 
Pearls,” incidentally, had the highest 
purchase price of the group, $3,500. 

The prize paintings and 37 others of 
the contest were placed on exhibit Jan. 8 
at Portraits, Inc., in New York. Starting 
in February, the show will travel to eight 
other cities across the country. After that, 
La Tausca reserves the right to purchase 
any of the thirteen prizewinners, and use 
them for advertising and publicity. 





CHUNGKING CALLING 
MAIN STREET 
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And you'll get the call if you own a National 
all-wave radio like the NC-2-40C, even though the 
signal is only one-millionth of a volt. 





it takes a specially-constructed receiver and one 
with extreme sensitivity to bring in consistently 
and clearly radio waves broadcast from world 
capitals, You and your family will want to hear 
them in this new era when the whole world is 
our neighbor and when so many fathers and sons 
ore sharing “taSthe pleasures of amateur radio, 
one “of! the. World's most educational hobbies 


For many years, National has been building such 
radios for amateurs, for government and for others, 
to whom long-range reception is both requirement 
and enjoyment. See your local. dealer about the 
NC-2-40C, the NC-46, and other National models. 
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Also ran: Decker’s “My Wife” THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 







































How BIG is 
Comfort? 


To a Building Owner, Heating 
Comfort often is the difference be- 
tween full rentals and vacancy 

igns. It is a measure of tenant sat- 
istaction. It is the money saved by 
elimination of overheating and 
underheating. 


That is why so many Owners of 
large buildings specify the Webster 
Moderator System. Automatically 
controlled, it delivers the correct 
amount of heat required to each 
tadiator; it eliminates fuel waste by 
eliminating overheating and un- 
derheating. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is sup- 
plied by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
heating rate to agree with changes 
in outdoor temperature. Manual 
tegulation is available through. 
a supplementary device, the Vari- 
ator. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven outof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... If you are planning on a 
new building or on modernizing an exis- 
ting building, write today for“Performance 
Facts”—a a my we oo — and 
after figures, on ebster Steam Heating 
sl lg Address Dept. NW-1. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO.,,Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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New Year’s Day saw New York 
City quietly change governments. Out 
went the Guvisberee reform Adminis- 
tration, and in went the Democrats, 
including Tammany. 

The ex-Mayor, Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, becomes a_ publicist, with 
two sponsored radio discourses week- 
ly, a weekly column in a non-advertis- 
{ ing -New York paper and another 
9 weekly piece commerci 
spo and inserted for 
pay in New York news- 
papers. That will give the 
volatile ex-Mayor plenty of 
outlet. He will find hard 
work in his new profession. 
He will find, most certainly, 
that while amateur journal- 
ists with big names find it 
easy to start high up in 
public appeal and income, 
they must, after the first few 
weeks, make a go of it the hard way. 
Mere personal opinions won’t do very 
long. There must be meat in the pie. 
The big shot, like everybody else, has 
to go to the meat market and pay the 
price in h digging and thinking. 
Ex-President Coolidge, Al Smith and 
others tried journalism and gave up, 
despite big advance billing. 


Mr. La Guardia will find some- 
thing else in his new work. You can’t 
substitute paprika for meat. Indigna- 
tion, however sustained, won’t do. The 
English language has only a limited 
number of printable words to convey 
emotion. And Mr. La Guardia usually 
leads with superlatives, instead of sav- 
ing them for select and unusual oc- 
casions. Writers who had lived a long 
time have been masters of under- 
statement. 

A man like Mr. La Guardia, whose 
pattern is shaped by a lifetime in poli- 
tics, must have one or more whipping 
boys. In the drama of politics, there 
must be protagonists antagonists. 
Apparently in the new life as a pub- 
licist, the La Guardia antagonist is to 
be the press: Mr. La Guardia’s keynote 
for the battle ahead was uttered last 
week at a meeting of radio people. He 
is thus quoted in the accurate and 
reliable Variety: 

“The press, you know, is made up 
of a lot of slobs, hiding behind their 
mastheads. I don’t mean the ne 
newspaper men, the guys who 
it the stories which I’m convinced are 





The Press, the Radio and Mr. La Guardia 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








































O.K. I mean the big guys, the person- 
alities. 

“Tl tell Bill O’Dwyer,”- continued - 
Mr. La Guardia, “how to get along 
with the press. All he’s got to do is ° 
to reduce the assessed valuation on 
four properties in the city. That’s sim- 
ple, isn’t it?” 

Well, that’s so simple that: it has. 
been used for years in every city in 
the land by politicians in 
their attacks on the press. 
It’s simple but corny and, 
in New York, unbelievable. 4 

Mr. La Guardia’s crusade, 
however, will raise again | 
and again the distinction be- 
tween the press and the’ 
radio as a purveyor of news. 
Mr. La Guardia will find, in 
exploring this question a | 
number of things. On spot 
news radio is fast. and § 
reaches an immense audience. But in | 
the interpretation of public affairs—~ 
Mr. La Guardia’s job—it is young. The 
press has been at that job for centuries. 
The freedom of the press has been { 
won in a war which an even be- | 
fore John Milton wrote about it, three } 
centuries ago. The radio must travel a { 
part of that long. road. | 

Mr. La Guardia will also learn some- } 
thing about the relation between news | 
comment and advertising. Even if we § 
assume winds are tempered to the ad- | 
vertiser, there are safeguards with the }} 
press. There are many advertisers, and { 
the writer or publisher cannot set out | 
to please one without injuring others. ¥j 
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In radio, the commentator is spon- } 
sored by one or a relatively few ad- {/ 
vertisers. He is subject to a contract 
limited to a relatively short time. He } 
is in competition with the vast appeal |} 
cw — And he — 

specter of the rating experts hover- { 
ing over his shoulder. Freedom for a } 
commentator, ok bes uk circum- { 
stances, is possi t certainly not } 
as probable as that enjoyed by those § 
who write for print. | 

Mr. La Guardia meets this problem ¥ 
by another comment, also quoted by § 
“If they announce that sponsor } 


the 
So take it away, Fiorello. 












Melodrama on 
POPOCATEPETL 


1 “When two friends on Mexico’s international 
mountain-climbing team invited me to make a prac- 
tice climb up Popocatépetl,” writes William Hunter 
from Mexico City, “I expressed doubt that I could 
carry my own weight up, let alone a packful of gear. 
‘You just bring the Canadian Club,’ they said, ‘we'll aS Pn : 
’ : ee : FR For hours I panted and froze. Then I saw a sight 
— =e borers a cr ; 2 that blotted discomfort from my mind. The inde- 
scribable beauty of Popo’s neighbor volcano—Ixtacci- 
huatl, called ‘Sleeping Woman’ because of its profile. 


ae 
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3 “Somewhere above snowline, where we changed 
to warmer gear, I had a brilliant idea—a Canadian 
Club hot toddy. But at that altitude the water boiled 
before it was really hot. So we settled for a cold toddy. 


4 “The downtrip was nearly my undoing. A slip, and 
I was body-sledding down an almost perpendicular 
2,000-foot slope. For endless seconds terror paralyzed 
me... then I shot into a volcanic ash deposit, soft as svot. 


“After all that—man, what a relief to be back in 

Mexico City .. . with a leisurely Canadian Club and soda. 
For, even in these days of shortage, this whisky with the unmis- 
takable flavor is often to be found at Mexico’s smart spots.” 
Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. 
That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
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Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 
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The straight whiskies in this product are five years or more old. 35% Straight Whiskies. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram- Distillers Corp., N.Y. 





